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BY HOOK OR BY CROOK. 


BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW.” ETC. 








“VERY LIKE HIS COUSIN AGATHA—HERSELF, NO DOUBT.” 


CHAPTER XII.—‘‘ WILL SHE COME?” 


‘* Here thou art, in appointment fresh and fair, 
Anticipating time with starting courage.” 


HE. sun was shining in noonday splendour 
on the 17th day of July upon the lawn at 
Westwood House when Bernard Tyrrell, 

avoiding the entrance gate and the carriage drive 
lest he should attract attention, sprang nimbly 
over the low wall which bounded the property, and, 
making a path for himself among the shrubs, 
turned his steps towards the stately elm-trees 
which have already played a conspicuous part in 
our story. The church clock had just struck 
twelve. The moment which he had himself ap- 
pointed for his meeting with Agatha Hale, after 
four weeks, on the same spot where they had 
parted, was at hand. Bernard had not seen her 
in the interval; he had only heard of her oc- 
casionally from her father, but he knew all that 
had passed, and events had followed each other 
— great rapidity during those twenty-eight 
ays. 

Mr. Hale had removed from Westwood House, 
permanently, as every one supposed. There had 
been a sale; the house was shut up; the gardens 
were neglected; the servants were all gone, some 
to their homes, others to new places provided for 
them by Mr. Hale among his friends. The master 





— Shakespeare. 


of the house had taken up his abode in Bedford 
Buildings, and for the present his daughter lived 
there with him. The property had been adver- 
tised for sale in the public papers, and there was 
a large board near the entrance gate announcing 
that this most desirable residential property was 
yet inthe market, and referring those who might 
wish to treat for it to Messrs. Price and Bidmore. 

It was scarcely probable that under these cir- 
cumstances Agatha Hale would be found waiting 
for her suitor under the elm-tree, as if nothing of 
all this had happened. It can hardly be said that 
Bernard expected to meet her there. It would 
have saved misunderstanding and trouble if he had 
written to her asking for a more convenient ap- 
pointment. ‘True, there had been an understand- 
ing between them that he was not to see or write 
to her during the twenty-eight days; but under 
these exceptional conditions he would have been 
fully justified in deviating from the letter of his 
engagement. Two lines on a post-card even 
would have been sufficient, though that might have 
been hardly appropriate to the purpose. Lut he 
had thought over the matter a great deal, and had 


come deliberately to the.conclusion that he would 
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adhere strictly to the arrangement already made; 
and he was here, at Westwood House, accord- 
ingly. 

The grounds were, apparently, quite deserted ; 
but it was not yet 12.20. He looked at his watch, 
and made his way towards the tree, intending, 
however, to remain in the background, out of sight 
until time was up. A glance satisfied him that no 
one was waiting for him, and he began to look 
round him sadly, observing the changed and 
melancholy appearance of the spot, and wonder- 
ing what would ultimately be done with it. 

Mr. Cramp, he knew, had been to look at it; 
his father also had talked as if he would like to 
purchase it, but he did not think anything of that. 
Mr. Tyrrell often talked of things that he would 
like to do, as if he meant to do them, and ‘a pur- 
chase of this kind Bernard had good reason to 
believe was altogether beyond his means. He 
would have been delighted for his father to be- 
come the owner of the property; but if that could 
not be, then. he hoped his uncle would buy it. 
No one, as yet, was in treaty for it; andthe young 
man flattered himself that, as his father had said, 
it would not be allowed to go out of the family. 

One thing, however, seemed to be tolerably cer- 
tain: Mr. Hale intended to sell it, and must sell it. 
He would not have shut up the house so promptly, 
selling the greater portion of his furniture, if there 
had been any prospect of his being able to 
reside there. It was evident that he must have 
had serious losses. From a position of affluence 
he had become suddenly poor. Mr. Cramp had 
not hesitated to express himself very strongly 
upon this circumstance, imputing it to Mr. Hale 
not merely as a misfortune, but almost as a crime. 
He had been so much taken up with other people’s 
affairs that he had not had time to look after his 
own; he had not even had the enjoyment of the 
money that was gone, for he had given it away, 
and there was nothing to show for it. Mr. Cramp 
had waxed hot upon this theme, declaring that he 
could never have any patience with such folly. 
Any one would have supposed that good Mr. 
Hale had given away his uncle’s money instead of 
his own. Of that offence, however, it was not likely 
’ that he would ever be guilty; for Mr. Cramp let 
it be known to all whom it concerned, and to many 
whom it did not. concern, that he would never 
trust him with a shilling. ‘To Bernard in particular 
Mr. Hale had been held up asa warning; the con- 
sequénces of his folly, past, present, and future, 
had been pointed out; the evil effects of it had 
been denounced, to the second and third genera- 
tion; he would go from bad to worse; he would 
die in a hospital, or in the workhouse ; and then he 
would repent too late; his daughter would be a 
pauper after him, and every one who had anything 
to do with him or her would be brought to deso- 
lation. 

Bernard had found it quite impossible to meet 
any of these tirades with excuse or argument ; and 
he could not but admit that it would be the height 
of imprudence on his part to cast in his lot with 
that of his cousin Agatha. Agatha, the old man 
had said, was as weak and foolish as her father; 
she had encouraged him in all his extravagancies 





and had lent herself to all his follies. He would 
be sorry for any man who should be foolish 
enough to marry Agatha; she would bring him 
to ruin if he had the wealth of Croesus. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of such lessons 
and cautions as these from Mr. Cramp, adopted 
and enforced as they were by the elder Tyrrell, 
that Bernard had thought it best not to write to 
Agatha about a change in the place of meeting. 
He hardly knew whether he wished to meet her or 
not, just at present, things were in such a very 
critical state. He did not mean to offend his 
uncle if he could help it, nor his father; and he 
knew that they would both be greatly displeased 
with him if they should hear that he was engaged 
just at this time to Agatha Hale. He meant in his 
own heart to be true to her; he loved her as 
warmly as ever; but matters were altered in every 
way since he had made declaration of his love 
under the elm-tree. She had refused him then; 
but had promised to say “ yes” now if he would 
ask her. If she came there, he would certainly 
‘‘ask her;” and it would be very sweet to have her 
consent, and to know that she was his own. But 
it would be, at the same time, highly inconvenient. 
He almost hoped she would not come; a failure 
on her part might be retrieved; he could seek 
her at some more propitious time and claim her 
promise ; but a failure on his own part would be 
final. He did not mean to fail; but he could not 
help thinking that it might be rather satisfactory 
than otherwise if she should do so. 

And that, of course, was what he might expect. 
Was it likely that she would come alone from 
London to a place which was untenanted and in 
the hands of agents, on purpose to keep an 
appointment which had been made twenty-eight 
days previously under such very different circum- 
stances? She had reproached him with worldli- 
ness, inordinate love of riches. Could she believe 
that he would seek her now, impoverished and 
without expectations as she was? He hoped she 
might come as he thought of that. At all events, 
she would have a better opinion of him when she 
should hear that he had been punctual to his 
appointment. She could not suspect him of mer- 
cenary motives now. But that result would equally 
follow if she should not come. For of course 
he could let her know that he had been there, and 
that nothing that had happened had availed to 
change his purpose. On the whole, he hoped 
that they might meet somewhere else, on some 
future day, rather than under the elm-tree there 
and then. 

Yes; ¢hen—for looking again at his watch, he 
found that the time was come—12.20. With an 
anxious heart he stepped from his retreat, and 
looked towards the tree. No one was to be seen 
there; that spot, like all the rest of the garden, 
was deserted. 

How long ought he to wait? That was the 
next consideration. Five minutes? Ten minutes ? 
A quarter of an hour? That, surely, would be 
sufficient! He would linger near the spot fifteen 
minutes, and then leave it. The time went very 
slowly: the five minutes were like ten; the ten 
seemed half an hour. He consulted his watch.a 
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dozen times, till he was ashamed of looking at it 
any more. He replaced it in its pocket, but in 
less than a minute it was in his hand again. He 
had -made up his mind now that it was certainly 
‘a good thing that the appointment, had not been 
kept. Of course Agatha was still bound by her 
promise, which could not depend absolutely upon 
time and place. She would say ‘ yes” whenever 
and wherever he should ask her; but it was much 
better not to be obliged to put the question—not 
to have the opportunity of putting it just then. 

Fifteen minutes goné at last, yet still he lin- 
gered. If by any chance Agatha should come 
there after all, he would like her to know that he 
had been, and had waited for her. And yet, as 
the time was past, he could not be expected to be 
found still waiting. He thought he would leave 
his glove or his cane as a token. Which should 
it be? The cane was gold-headed; the gloves 
were nearly new, and the loss of one would spoil 
the pair. 

He hesitated longer than might have been 
expected about such a trifle, when lovers’ hopes 
and life-long interests were al§o in suspense. 
But the spirit of his uncle, which sometimes pre- 
vailed in him, ruled in trifles quite as much, or 
more, than jn graver matters. The next instant 
he had overcome it, and turned towards the tree, 
resolved to sacrifice both cane and gloves on the 
chance—a very remote one, it must be confessed 
—that Agatha might find them. 

But now, to his amazement, the spot under the 
elm, upon which he would have cast them, was no 
longer unoccupied. A female form was there, 
seated quietly upon the grass ; very like his cousin 
Agatha—herself, no doubt, though he could not 
see her face, which was turned from him. She 
was not dressed quite in Agatha’s style; but 
Bernard did not stop to criticise her hat; he did 
not doubt for an instant that it was his cousin. 

His first sensation was pleasure, delight, and he 
took a step or two in advance—then hesitated. 
Agatha, if it were she, had not seen him. Even 
yet he might withdraw; and it would, no doubt, 
be the wisest and most prudent thing to do. 
He had been punctual to his appointment. She 
had been late for hers. If they did not meet 
now, she would be bound to give him another 
opportunity; and the fact that she had come 
there, though late, showed that she intended to 
redeem her promise. He might claim it at a more 
convenient time. 

His hesitation did not last long. With a sudden 
impulse he thrust aside the bushes in his path, and 
hastened towards the spot where ‘his beloved” 
was waiting for him. 

“* Agatha P” 

“‘ Sir ?” 

The lady started to her feet, as if alarmed. 

“I beg your pardon. I thought—”’ 

“Mr. Tyrrell!” 

“Miss De Wilde!” 

— dear ! Mr.—Bernard—how you frightened 
me!” 

“‘T am very sorry.” 

“It does not signify: it was very foolish of me 
to be so startled.” 





“‘ But I am really very sorry.” 

‘‘ Sorry to find me here ?” she asked, recovering 
herself. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Tell me now,” said Cara De Wilde, for she it 
was, “‘is this an accident, or did you come here on 
purpose ?” 

‘Not an accident exactly.” 

“‘ How did you know that I—that we should be 
here 2” 

“I did not know it.” 

“You only thought so? I, for my part, was 
quite innocent. I had no idea that any one was 
near: and it was startling, was it not, to heara 
rustling among the shrubs, and an exclamation, 
and then to see a manly form impetuously advanc- 
ing ?” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss De Wilde.” 

‘‘ Quite unnecessary, Mr. Tyrrell. Come, now,” 
she went on, offering him her hand, “we are old 
friends, are we not? We need not be so very 
ceremonigus. It was kind of you to come here, 
We expected to méet no one but the agent. You, 
of course, know the place well, and can tell us all 
about it.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bernard, looking up at the 
branching elm-tree, and down upon the grass 
where Cara De Wilde was again sitting in a grace- 
ful attitude ; ‘‘ yes, I know the spot well.” 

‘It is.very pleasant here in the shade. I was 
thinking that this would be a nice place for an 
alcove, a classical temple with pillars and a dome, 
of stone or marble, with a fountain near it, and 
statues on each side. It would be very delightful, 
and so cool and pleasant.” 

“‘ A stone roof would be rather too cool, per- 
haps, in our climate, and under the shadow of the 
trees.” 

“True,” she replied ; ‘‘ but it would look nice.” 

Bernard said nothing. One must think of ap- 
pearances sometimes, and not of mere utility. 

“There are one or two other places where I 
should like to place seats,” she went on; ‘‘and a 
pretty little marquee on the lawn would be verynice. 
But I fear the summer will be gone before we can 
have them here.” 

“JI beg your pardon,” said Bernard, not 
understanding her. He had expected to meet 
Agatha Hale, and had not yet got over the sur- 
prise of finding one who was comparatively a 
stranger in her place. 

“Sit down,” Cara said, pointing to the grass at 
her feet. 

He obeyed her, and then wished that he had not 
done so. What if Agatha should come after all,. 
and find him in that attitude! 

‘‘ Are you alone ?” he asked. 

‘“‘Not quite,” she answered, looking archly at 
him. ‘Iam not fond of being alone.” 

‘But I mean, did you come here by yourself?” 

“Certainly not. Mamma is not far off; she is 
in the house I believe. She will be there a long 
while, I dare say, looking at the reception- | 
rooms. I prefer the fresh air and the grounds, . 
especially—” She checked herself, and fixed her 
eyes upon the ground. 

“Yes?” he said. “ Especially ? especially >—”: 
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“You need not ask,” she replied; “I am not 
going to gratify your curiosity, Mr. Bernard.” 

He understood her now, of course, and could 
not help feeling pleased at finding himself so 
favourably regarded. A little flattery is seldom 
disagreeable, and Bernard Tyrrell was not more 
free from vanity than other men. There was 
something in Miss De Wilde’s: tone and manner 
which gave earnestness to the words, especially 
when she addressed him by his Christian name. 

‘So Mrs. De Wilde is in the house 2” he said; 
*‘T must go and pay my respects to her presently 
—not yet—it is so pleasant here. But what does 
it all mean? Are you thinking of taking this 
house ?” 

** Papa will buy it, lexpect. He has been twice 
to look at it, and, in short, we like it so much, 
mamma and I, that we are resolved to have it.” 

‘Indeed !” 

“Yes. Papa hums and haws, and gets cross 
about it; but he is very good on the whole, and 
will do as we wish, and, in fact, we look upon it 
as already settled.” 

Mi Has Mr. De Wilde been to Mr. Hale about 
it?” 

‘““No; we told him he must do so. He has 
seen the agents, Price and Bidmore, and heard all 
particulars from them. Bidmore said there was 
some one else in treaty for it; but that’s ridicu- 
lous: agents always say that. Papa would give 
as much money for it as any one else, and more if 
necessary. We shall not let him miss having it 
for a trifle.” 

*‘T rather think my uncle has some thought of 
buying the place.” 

“What! old Mr. Cramp? I am not afraid of 
him; he would not give much money for it. I 
suppose he is really very rich, though ?” 

“Oh, yes! no doubt he is.” 


“And what a pity it is about Mr. Hale and his 


daughter! I am so sorry for him and for her. 
Have they really lost everything ?” 

“No, indeed!” said Bernard, beginning to rise 
from his place at Cara’s feet. 

“Sit still,” she said, placing her hand gently 
on his shoulder. ‘Of course, I feel very sorry 
for them,” she went on, obtusely, scarcely con- 
scious of the effort he made to remove; “and 
one would not like, you know, to come and take 
possession of a house and grounds when one has 
known the people who used to live there. But 
they are gone—‘ gone, ah! never to return ;’ and 
if we did not buy the place some one else would. 
I suppose Mr. Cramp would not occupy it himself 
if it were his ?” 

“‘T suppose not. But it would still be in the 
family.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “ it would still be in 
the family; I can understand your feeling about 
that. But then Mr. Cramp might very likely sell 
it again, especially if he could make money by it.” 

“That is possible.” 

“And if papa buys it we shall live here, and 
shall be so pleased for you to come and see us and 
stay with us, and—and—but of course I can 
understand that you would like to keep it in the 
family.” 





“Yes,” Bernard answered. 
The thought did occur to him that even if Mr. 
De Wilde should purchase the estate, he might 


yet obtain a reversionary interest in it. De Wilde _ 


had no child but Cara, and Cara evidently had a 
liking for him. He fancied that if it had not 
been for Agatha he might possibly have learnt to. 
like Cara. It would have been very convenient 
and desirable, but, of course, he could not enter- 
tain such ideas fora moment under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

“Yes,” Cara said again, after a pause, and as if 
speaking to herself, ‘‘it is quite natural that you 
should wish to keep Westwood in the family; you 
must be very fond of the place, it is so pretty and 
so nice, and you have been so much here, have 
you not?” 

She waited for an answer, but receiving none, 
went on. “Still, I hope papa will buy it; I do 
not see why he should not. If he does not some 
one else may—some one, I mean, who is really a 
stranger, and has no sentiment or feeling for the 
place such as we have. We shall never be 
strangers I hopeSernard; we shall care for it for 
your sake as well as for ourown. You would like 
us to have it, would you not ?” 

“*T should be glad for you to have ¢t,” he an- 
swered, “‘if it really must be’8old.” 

“TI thought that was quite settled,” she replied. 
‘* People don’t advertise a place like this that they 
have lived in all their lives unless they have made 
up their minds about it, and are, in fact, obliged 
to do so. Oh! yes, it will be sold, and we shall 
buy it.” 

Mrs. De Wilde, whose portly form had more than 
once been visible at the window, now issued from 
the house, looking for her daughter, and calling 
her. 

Cara rose and went to meet her, accompanied 
by Bernard. 

““Why, Cara dear, I wondered what could have 
become of you; but now I see how you have been 
engaged.” 

She might have seen it sooner, for the spot 
where Cara and Bernard had been sitting was in 
full view of the house. 

““Why, Mr. Tyrrell—Bernard—who would have 
thought of seeing you here? It is time for us to 
be going, Cara. I must just walk round the 
garden, and then go.” 

They went together through the shrubberies, 
and visited the kitchen garden, Mrs. De Wilde 
pointing out as they went such things as pleased 
her, or suggesting alterations and improvements, 
exactly as if the place had been her own. 

The carriage was then ordered; and Bernard 
being pressed to go home with them to luncheon, 
consented. 

“You remind me,” said Mrs. De Wilde, “ of 
the day when we went to your garden-party, when 
there was a thunderstorm. You were not there, 
but some one else came, whom we had not ex- 
pected to meet.” 

“My uncle, Mr. Cramp ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do I resemble him, that I remind you of 
him ?” 
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‘“* Not at all; but he sat where you are sitting in 
this carriage, and I believe he got in only to keep 
Mr. Spicer out.” a. 

‘Why should he object to Spicer ?” 

Mrs. De Wilde looked knowingly at Cara, who 
looked out of the window. Then she leant across 
and whispered something to Bernard, which 
seemed to please him; and, having whispered it, 
she made a grimace at him, to signify that he was 
to take no notice of it. 

“What a singular man Mr. Cramp is,” she 
went on, no longer in a whisper. ‘‘ People say 
strange things about him, but I confess I like 
him. Do you know, I think he must be rather a 
fine character, if one could only understand him.” 

Bernard did not reply. The idea of Mr. Cramp 
being a fine character was new to him. But it 
seemed that he and Mrs. De Wilde had a mutual 
regard for each other, and that Cara also had won 
his good opinion. If Mr. Cramp had really taken 
a fancy to Cara, and certain events, which he 
would not allow himself to think about, should 
come to pass, it would not matter much in the 
end whether Mr. De Wilde or bis uncle should 
become the purchaser of WestW8od House. For 
his own part he must not be in too great a hurry 
to take any decisive step. He was pleased with 
himself that he had xcept his appointment under 
the elm-tree; and not displeased with Agatha 
that she had failed of hers. 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘‘IT’S HIS, NOT MINE.” 


“Get you gone. Take the bonds along with you.” 
—Shakespeare. 


as SAY, what an uncommon lucky fellow that 
old man Mr. Cramp is!” 


The speaker was Mr. Jenkins, clerk to Mr. . 


Tyrrell, of Horne Court. He had just arrived at 
the office, and was looking over some papers in 
which the latest quotations were given, with some 
remarks about them. 

“What’s up now?” another of the clerks 
asked. 

“Everything is up. Good harvest prospects at 
home in spite of the drought we have hag—it’s 
wonderful how things do come round—and ex- 
cellent reports from abroad; trade improving, 
everything doing well.” 

“* Except Bambarra.” 

‘‘Bambarra is done for. Mr. Cramp got well 
out of that; now he will make a small fortune by 
coal dust. Just look what a rise there is in ‘ Coal 
Dust Utilisation.’ ” , 

“Has Mr. Hale anything in that ?” 

““Not to my knowledge,” Jenkins answered. 
“T am afraid not. I was not aware that he was a 
holder of Bambarra mining shares until he lost 
all that money by them.” 

*“No one knew it. I always thought there was 
something strange about that business.” 

“Hush!” said Jenkins; ‘nothing ‘strange’ 


ever goes on here. Besides, Tyrrell and Hale are 
5 ? d 
cousins.” 
“That’s nothing,” said the other, “‘ in business.” 
‘‘Well, business is business, of course, and the 








less our domestic arrangements interfere with 
that the better.” 

“Mr. Hale thinks so, no doubt.” 

“And Mr. Cramp does not ?” 

‘*Hold your tongue, I say, or you will get into 
trouble.” 

It was true that Mr. Cramp had again been 
fortunate in a speculation which Mr. Tyrrell had 
managed for him. He could afford to lose, but 
never did. He had money enough—too much for 
any use he made of it—but constantly gained 
more.. Being a shrewd man, living for nothing 
else, and giving his whole mind to the increase of 
his wealth, it was not strange that he should be 
successful. If he had devoted the same amount 
of energy and perseverance to a more worthy 
object he might equally have hoped to succeed, 
and in that case success would certainly have 
brought him much more happiness. 

In the course of the morning Mr. Cramp called 
at Horne Court. Mr. Tyrrell was in, and the old 
man went at once to his room. The stockbroker 


‘began immediately to congratulate his client on 


the success of his latest venture. 

“IT knew ‘Coal Dust Utilisation’ would turn 
out well,” he said; ‘‘ but you have been even more 
fortunate than could have been expected.” 

Mr. Cramp did not seem to be much elated: at 
all events he did not show it. He sat down with- 
out speaking, and when Tyrrell began again in 
the same strain, he checked him. 

“Has Mr. Hale any of this?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Any ‘Coal Dust Utilisation’? No. I am 
sorry to say he has not. I sincerely wish he had; 
it would have made up to him for his loss on the 
other stock.” 

“He is quite right not to speculate, though,” 
said Cramp. ‘He does not know how to take 
care of himself, and is too confiding. He cannot 
afford to lose; no, nor 40 pay for other people's losses. 
He does wisely to keep out of such things. None 
but a fool will meddle with things that he does 
not understand.” 

‘I am very sorry about the Bambarra shares 
It was my mistake, though, in great measure, not 
his. I think I told you so, Mr. Cramp!” 

“‘ Yes; you ought to have known better.” 

‘** Any one may make mistakes, Mr. Cramp.” 

“Mistakes! Yes; if it were only a mzs/ake.” 

“* Of course—” 

“Oh yes, of course, of course; I know.” 

Mr. Tyrrell did not at all like the manner in 
which this was said, but he thought it best to say 
nothing, and went to the almanack to hide his 
confusion. 

‘‘How many shares did you say Mr. Hale 
had?” the old man went on. ‘‘#am shares, I 
mean.” 

‘‘Bambarra? A hundred and twenty-five.” 

“That was just my number; a strange coinci- 
dence; and how much did he lose ?” 

Mr. Tyrrell told him. 

** Just what I should have lost if you had not—” 
He paused, looked at Mr. Tyrrell steadily with 
something of a grin upon his face, and then went 
on,—“‘if you had not managed better for me than 
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for him; and to-day I stand to gain nearly the 
same amount by ‘ coal dust’ ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cramp.” 

“Then I will tell you what you must do, Mr. 
Tyrrel!. Get this money for me at once. You 
can do that, I suppose ?” 

“No doubt I can, and it will be best to 
realise.” 

‘Of course it will. Get this money, then, and 
take it straight to Mr. Hale. Don’t bring it here; 
don’t let me see it or touch it. Take it straight 
to Hale.” . 

‘You don’t mean to make him a present of it ?” 
Mr. Tyrrell asked, with amazement. 

“IT mean him to have it. Call it a present, if 
you like; it’s his, not mine!” 

“Oh, Mr. Cramp, how kind, how generous, how 
noble!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” the old man answered, 
gruffly. ‘‘Generous! No! Iam not so soft as 
that. I know what you think of me, Mr. Tyrrell, 
and you are right. I am too fond of money to 
give it away like a fool. You never knew me do 
such a thing, did you?” 

*“* Well, I confess I was surprised. It is a very 
unusual thing for any one to give away such a sum 
of money as this.” 

**T should hope so, indeed! I should not call 
it generosity, whoever did it. I should call it 
folly. You may say that this is an act of folly on 
my part, if you like.” 

“*T shall not say that, Mr. Cramp,” said Tyrrell, 
deeply moved, and with his face turned towards 
the almanack. 

““If you don’t others will,” said Cramp. 

“TI shall not say so, nor think so, most cer- 
tainly.” 

“And no one else need ever hear of it. This 


is between you and me, Mr. Tyrrell; between you ° 


and me and Hale.” 
‘What will Mr. Hale think of it, I wonder ?” 


“He may think what he will. Take the money ° 


and leave it with him. Only don’t let me see it; 
don’t let me handle it.” 

“Mr. Cramp, you are the best, the kindest, the 
most generous man—” 

‘Stuff! I am a screw, and always shall be; 
on principle, sir, on principle. I am as close- 
fisted asever. I hate your generous, liberal, kind, 
charitable simpletons. But you never knew me 
do a dishonest thing, did you? or rob another 
man to enrich myself ?” 

“Never! No, Mr. Cramp. I understand your 
meaning.” 

“Well, then go about this at once, or I shall 
perhaps repent. It is a lot of money to part with ; 
but there, I have never had it in possession. 
Don’t bring it here; don’t let me set eyes on it. 
Take it straight to Hale, and tell him it is his 
own, and let him keep it. Ill look in again by- 
and-by.” 

And without another word the old man quitted 
the office and went away, muttering to himself as 
he passed down the street. 

An hour later he returned, but Tyrrell was still 
absent. Bernard, however, was in his father’s 
room, and Mr. Cramp, being tired, sat down there 





to wait. _Mr. Cramp was not fond of young men ; 
he looked upon them as wasters: Not one ina 
hundred, he used to say, knew the value of money. 
He did not care much for Bernard. He resented 
the style of his dress, which was scrupulously neat 
and in the fashion. He did not like the nap upon 
his coat, the polish on his well-fitting boots, the 
freshness and gloss of his hat. The gold-headed 
cane and the gloves, which had not been left 
under the elm-tree, were an offence to him. Mr. 
Cramp had at one time been inclined to patronise 
Bernard, and it was supposed meant to make 
him his heir. Bernard, as a boy, had been very 
attentive to the old man by his father’s direction. 
He was, besides, careful of his pocket-money, and 
rather fond of it, a feature in his character which 
Mr. Cramp admired exceedingly. But latterly 
Cramp had seen very little of his nephew, and 
that little had not given him satisfaction. He 
had heard of him as a frequent visitor at West- 
wood House, and suspected that he was one of 
the Hale sort. He knew that he had paid atten- 
tion to his cousin Agatha, and had expressed his 
ideas pretty strgngly on that point to his father. 
After exchaiting two or three words with his 
nephew, Mr. Cramp took up the newspaper and 


turned to the City article. Mr. Cramp never 


bought a newspaper. If~he had bought one, 
though it cost only a penny, he would have felt 
obliged to read it through, that the penny might 
not be wasted. He found it more convenient, 
therefore, as well as more economical, to get his 
news gratis, and to take only as much of it as he 
required. 

Having looked through the City articles, hc 
turned next to the advertisements. 

‘Westwood House,” he said, half aloud. “ They 
go on advertising it.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard. ‘Yes; I was there yes- 


_terday. It is still for sale.” 


‘You are not going to buy it, are you?” 

“No, indeed !” 

** Then what did you go for ?” 

**T had an appointment.” 

** Yes?” 

“*T met some people there,” he went on, rather 
disingenuously—“ you know them, the De Wildes.” 

“1 know about them.” 

“Mr. De Wilde is a great man in the City.” 

*“* What were they doing at Westwood House ?” 

““They were looking over it;,they seem very 
sweet upon it.” 

‘““Thweat ?” the old man whistled out, with an 
a of Bernard’s scarcely perceptible 
isp. 

‘“*T mean, they have taken a great liking to it. 
They want to buy it.” 

“Qh, do they! Are they in treaty for it ?” 

“I believe they are. I am not sure that they 
have not made an offer.” 

“H’m! Well, if you see Mr. De Wilde you 
can tell him that it’s not for sale.” 

‘* Not for sale ?” 

“ No.” 

aoe you sure, Mr. Cramp? It is advertised 
still.” 

“It’s not for sale, I tell you. I have bought it.” 
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“Really? Oh! then it’s all right. I was in 
hopes that either you or he would be the owner 
of it.” 

“You did not care which ?” 

**Oh yes !—at least—” 

“Well, I gave instructions to my lawyer this 
morning, and by this time it is settled.” 

“Then De Wilde can’t have it ?” 

“He must come to me for it if he wants it. 
Thweat upon it you said he was, did you not ?” 

**'Yes:” 

‘“* Well, I don’t know that I shall part with it.” 

“‘T hope you will not, sir. If you do, you will 
perhaps give him the refusal of it ?” 





and puppies, and stabling for any number of 
horses—enough to ruin any man. Well, sir, you 
may set your mind at rest on one point—it won’t 
ruin you!” 

“Oh, Mr. Cramp, I never thought of such a 
thing!” Bernard exclaimed. 

“It won’t ruin you or any one else,” he went 
on. ‘Don’t misunderstand me; it won’t ruin 
any one, I say, for this reason: that I mean to 
clear the ground and divide it up into little plots 
for building. The house itself will probably be 
turned into a tavern.” . 

“Not” 

“Yost? 





““WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY ‘THE FAMILY’?” SAID THE OLD MAN, EYEING HIM KEENLY. 


“TI don’t know about that. [ll make no pro- 
mises ; if I did I should feel bound to keep them. 
That is not always the way now-a-days.” 

“It ought to be.” 

“Of course it ought, and therefore, of course, 
it isn’t. Keep your promises, at all events, young 
man—or, better still, make none.” 

“That is not always possible. Well, Mr. Cramp, 
as Westwood had to be sold, I am very glad you 
have bought it ; it would have been a great pity fora 
place like that to have gone altogether out of the 
family.” 

‘What do you mean by the ‘the family’ ?” 
the old man, eyeing him keenly. 

Bernard was conscious of turning very red; he 
felt that his uncle had discerned his thoughts, 
though he himself was scarcely conscious of them 
at the moment of speaking. 

‘And what do you mean by ‘a place like that’ ? 
A fine house for a gentleman to spend money in, 
with good reception-rooms to receive idiots in, 
and ornamental grounds for garden parties, cats 


said 





“‘T can’t help saying I am sorry.” 

“Things of that kind pay best.” 

** Still, I-hope you won’t do it.” 

“Tt need not make any difference to you.” 

““No, of course not; I did not mean to imply 
that it would. Only, if Mr. De Wilde had been 
the purchaser it would have remained as it was, 
and I should have been very glad of- that for Mr. 
Hale’s sake. He was fond of the place, and so 
was I.” 

Bidding Mr. Cramp a hasty “‘ good morning,” 
Bernard left the room. He could scarcely com- 
mand his voice as he spoke the last words. It 
was a sudden and severe shock to him to learn 
that Westwood House, and its pleasant lawn and 
shrubberies, were to be made a wilderness. He 
thought of the happy hours he had spent there at 
intervals from his boyhood, meeting his cousin 
Agatha and playing hide-and-seek among the 
bushes or visiting the strawberry-beds. The 
pleasant meetings of later date, which had been 
brought so abruptly to an end, were too full of 
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tender associations ever to be forgotten. The 
interview even of the previous day with Cara De 
Wilde, though he could not think of it without a 
feeling of self-reproach, had not been altogether 
unpleasant to him. That tree, the silent witness 
both of his faithfulness and—must we not say >—of 
his inconstancy—that tree would be cut down; 
the rooks would be cast out of their nests as others 
had been from theirs; the ground would be laid 
bare, cut up, parcelled out into small plots for 
humble tenements ; not atrace of its beauty would 
remain. It would bea terrible blow to him; he 
had never dreamed of such a thing. 

And yet he might have known it. His father, 
at least, might have anticipated such a result when 
he proposed to Mr. Cramp to buy the place. What 
else could such 7 man do with it ? His only object 
would be to make money by it, and his motto had 
always been that small things paid best, and that 
larger profits were to be made from the poor than 
from the rich. A grimy street, a row of tumble- 
down houses, a squalid court, weekly rents—that 
was the sort of thing which might now be expected 
on the site of Westwood House. And the house 
itself was to be converted into a tavern! 

True, it was no concern of his; Mr. Cramp had 
told him so plainly. But that was far from being 
any consolation to him. With all his affection for 
the old place as it was, he might not have dis- 
dained it even in the altered and more profitable 
shape which it was destined to assume. But 
neither in its beauty nor its ugliness would it be 


anything to him. What were Mr. Cramp’s inten- 


tions? What could he propose doing with his 
property? ‘To whom would he leave it ? Bernard 
did not like to think of it, and yet he could not 
drive it from his thoughts. 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘* HERE IS YOUR MONEY!” 


“T meant to rectify my conscience.” 
— Shakespeare. 


R. TYRRELL having “‘realised,” as he called 
it, and having furnished himself with ready 
cash, which, as it would tell no tales, was 

more convenient for his purpose than a cheque, 
stepped into a hansom cab and was driven at a 
rapid pace to Bedford Buildings. Though the 
driver steered him skilfully through the crowded 
streets, his eagerness to reach his destination and 
fulfil his errand rendered him impatient of every 
slight obstruction or delay. There was really no 
occasion for hurry ; the poor undersized but willing 
horse which bore him along so bravely might have 
been allowed to do his work with more comfort to 
himself; the driver might have spared that fre- 
quent touching-up with the whip and those sharp 
jags at his mouth, and no one would have been a 
penny the worse. We none of us like to be hur- 
ried in our work; it takes away all the pleasure of 
it and often spoils the results. How much cruelty 
is inflicted every day in the streets of London on 
our poor four-footed servants from an inconsiderate 
and often senseless desire to get along; and how 
often the proverb is fulfilled in consequence, 
““More haste, worse speed.” The cabman had 





observed Mr. Tyrrell’s eager and excited look when 
he called him from the stand, and his hasty step 
as he sprang into the vehicle, and drove with all 
the speed he could in the hope of an extra shilling. 
Pulling up his horse sharply at the foot of Mr. 
Hale’s staircase, he received as much as he had 
expected ; and went away dissatisfied both with 
himself and his fare, because he had not asked for 
more. 

Mr. Tyrrell mounted the steps, two at a time, 
and knocked rapidly at Mr. Hale’s door. 

“Ts hein, Mrs. Thistledown ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; but engaged.” 

‘“* He’ll see me, perhaps ? ” 

“Yes, sir; in your turn. 
well, sir?” 

Mrs. Thistledown was a privileged person 
and felt herself on easy terms with the Tyrrells 
on account of the intimacy and relationship ex- 
isting between them and her master. In Bernard, 
especially, she felt a lively interest on Agatha’s 
account; but she had not been satisfied with his 
behaviour lately. 

“‘ And how is Mr. Bernard ?” she went on, inan 
altered tone, with an emphasis upon the name as 
much as to say, “‘ A pretty fellow he is!” ‘How 
is he and where ishe? We have not seen him 
this ever-so-long. Not since we left the great 
house and came here.” 

“‘ Bernard is very well,” Mr. Tyrrell answered. 
“But I want to see Mr. Hale particularly, and 
you know, Mrs. Thistledown, that time is pre- 
cious.” 

“Yes, sir; that is what Mr. Hale always says. 
He never keeps any one waiting if he can help it, 
especially a poor person. To a working man or 
woman time is money, he says, and they never have 
much of that to spare. To others, very often, it 
is not of so much consequence. Have you had 
any garden parties lately, Mr. Tyrrell ?” 

**So I must wait my turn, must I, Mrs. Thistle- 
down ?” he said without replying to her question. 

“Yes, sir, if you please. Unless it is something 
out of the way particular.” 

“‘Well, it is a little out of the way; but I don’t 
know that a few minutes will make any difference. 
This is a pleasant situation, Mrs. Thistiedown.” 

“Yes, sir, for what it is. I like London myself 
very well.” 

‘But you don’t like it for your master ?” 

“No, sir; nor for Miss Agatha.” 

“Is Miss Agatha here ?” 

“*No, sir, not at this moment; but she is in 
London; and I don’t know whatever to think of 
it—going a-nursing at the hospitals; it’s not fit 
work for such as she is. She wants nursing her- 
self, poor dear, in my opinion.” 

“It’s the fashion now, you know, Mrs. Thistle- 
down, for ladies to learn nursing.” 

“IT should not complain of the fashion, sir, if it 
were not carried too far. Ladies ought to nurse 
their own as well as poor people; it would bea 
deal better for their infants, as well as for them- 
selves, I think. But that’s one thing, and this is 
another ; and for young, delicate, unmarried ladies 
like Miss Agatha to go to hospitals, I don’t see 
the necessity of it. Of course she would not do 


I hope the family is 
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it, and her papa would not let her, if it were not 
all right; but times are altered since I was young, 
and fashions too.” 

“* Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; 
that’s how it is, Mrs. Thistledown; you have 
expressed the case exactly. Let us hope that we 
have changed for the better—in some things.” 

“You can go in now, sir,” she said, as. her 
master’s bell rang for her to let the last of his poor 
clients out. 

Mrs. Thistledown was glad to be relieved of 
Mr. Tyrrell, now that he had begun to speak in 
unknown tongues. Her position in chambers 
forbade her to acknowledge that she could not 
understand anything that was said to her. She 
used long words herself sometimes.  Voblesse 
oblige. 

Mr. Tyrrell grew nervous again as he entered 
his cousin’s room. He found Mr. Hale sitting at 
a desk covered with papers and circulars, and 
looking pale and dejected. 

““Why, Hale,” he exclaimed, “‘ what a slave you 
are! You will work harder than ever, I fear, now 
that you are come to live in chambers. You are 
looking quite ill.” 

“T am not ill,” said Hale, “only tired. I do 
get tired—I am often tired—not Hale and hearty, 
as I ought to be, you know. But there’s no harm 
in being tired; if only one could rest after it, it 
would be rather a good thing than otherwise. 
The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, you know. 
If my hard work, as you call it, would bring me 
sleep atynight I should not mind it.” 

“‘Hard work like yours is the very thing that 
keeps you from sleeping. It is the mental excite- 
ment, and the want of fresh air and exercise, and 
perhaps worry.” 

“No; it is not worry. I do not make any 
trouble of what has happened. I have a great 
deal to be thankful for. What I have lost is not 
much, compared with what I have left.” 

“I am so sorry you have made such a change 
in your habits, though. Ido not think that living 
in London will suit your health at all; and I can- 
not think that it was really necessary.” 

““No; not really necessary, I dare say; still it 
was better for many reasons. I had to choose 
between that and—but please don’t say any more 
about it.” 

“Well, but I am come here on business. I have 
some good news for you.” 

“Good news ? Of what kind ?” 

“‘ About that unfortunate transaction in which I 
was engaged for you.” 

— I thought I had heard the last of 
that.” 

“The money you lost—or, rather, the money 
that I lost for you—is come back again.” 

“Impossible !” 

* But it is a fact.” 

“No; that cannot be, The account was 
closed. I insisted upon getting rid of the shares 
at once, you remember. I had not intended to 
speculate in that way, and was only too glad to be 
quit of the whole affair without more loss.” 

“‘ Well, but you don’t understand these things. 
Here is your money; let it speak for itself.” 





Mr. Hale’s features brightened at sight of the 
notes which Tyrrell laid upon the table. Yes, 
money can speak with a wonderful eloquence. To 
most of us the crepitating sound of. a Bank of 
England note is sweeter music than the rustling 
of a brook in the leafy month of June. Mr. Hale 
was not insensible to the witching sound; he 
looked for a minute or so at the precious bundle ; 
then the expression of his face changed, his eye 
sparkled, his cheeks flushed, and his lips trem- 
bled. Rising from his seat he caught Mr. Tyrrell’s 
hand between his own and pressed it warmly. 

“You are a good fellow, Tyrrell; an excellent 
fellow; I cannot tell you how much I feel this 
kindness on your part. Of course I see through 
it. You think you were the cause of my losing 
that money, and you want to make it good to me.” 

“No, no, no,” said Tyrrell, hastily and forcibly 
withdrawing his hand—“ oh no, no, no.” 

“Yes, yes; I see it all; and it makes me feel 
so sorry for anything I may have said to hurt your 
feelings. I never intended to blame you for what 
had been done; you did it for the best, only it 
was not exactly what I had wished. But I beg 
your pardon if I expressed myself too strongly on 
that head.” 

“You did not,” said Tyrrell, impetuously, ‘‘and 
you are entirely under a false impression now. 
This is not my money which I bring you.” 

“Whose then ?” 

“Your own.” 

“I wish it were !” 

“It is, I say, it is.” 

““Convince me of that, and I shall indeed be 
glad ;” and, he added in a lower tone—“ thankful, 
very thankful.” 

Mr. Tyrrell endeavoured to satisfy his cousin, 
but without success; he could only repeat what 
he had already said, and Mr. Hale held fast to the 
idea that Tyrrell had either brought money of his 
own to compensate him for the loss which he had 
brought upon him, or that he had been making 
some fresh speculation in his behalf, which had 
turned out more successfully. In either case he 
felt it impossible that he should take advantage of 
the offer. Mr. Tyrrell for his part did not 
wish to mention Mr. Cramp’s name; that would 
only have complicated the matter by making it 
still more incomprehensible to Mr. Hale. It 
would also have given him a clue to the real facts 
of the case. He had rejoiced greatly in Mr. 
Cramp’s unexpected liberality, thinking that the 
evil he had done would now be remedied and the 
wrong set right, and that there the matter would 
end. Cramp, no doubt, had madea shrewd guess; 
but he could know nothing positively, and would, 
therefore, if for no other reason, keep his own 
counsel. 

But now Mr. Hale’s refusal to receive the money 
unless it could be clearly shown that it belonged 
to him of right, put him to confusion. He could 
not have believed that it would be so difficult to get 
rid of a bundle of bank-notes, crisp and new; the 
very sound and sight of them, he thought, would 
have been enough to make any one’s mouth water 
for them. He untied them, counted them out 
upon the table, and pushed them over ina heap to 
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Mr. Hale; but he only pushed them back again. 
It was in vain to tell him, as he did repeatedly, 
that the money was his own by right, the same 
that he had lost come back again. Hale was will- 
ing to be convinced, only too willing ; but without 
conviction, without a satisfactory, explanation, he 
would none of it. 

“Tt is not my money,” he said again and again. 
‘* If it were you could tell me how, after being lost, 
it was recovered. It is not yours, so you say. 
Whose, then, is it ?” 

Mr. Tyrrell was in despair. It seemed to him 
so provoking that an affair which had caused him 
so much misery and reproach, which had rendered 
his nights sleepless and his days full of alarm, and 
which might so easily and pleasantly have been set 
at rest for ever, should be kept open, thrust back 
upon him by the extraordinary simplicity or obsti- 
nacy of the good man who would not permit an 
act of justice to be done to him unless he could 
see and understand all the circumstances which 
had led to it. 

‘*Well, Hale,” he said, at last, “‘if I were to tell 
you where this money came from you would not 
believe me.” 

“IT would indeed,” he answered. 
never doubt your word for an instant.” 

** You have doubted it. You do doubt it.” 

*“No, no; I never knew you deceive any one. 
You are not capable of it.” 

Mr. Tyrrell blushed up to the ears, remembering 
how he had lied about this very business in Horne 
Court. If now he were to confess that lie, even 
his confession might not be believed. 

*“Why do you say I should not believe you ?” 
Mr. Hale asked again. - “You should not think 
that.” 

“T have told you that this is not my money,” 
Mr. Tyrrell answered. ‘TI tell you again that it is 
your own lawfully and rightly. You will not take 
my word for either statement.” 

“Yes, I will take your word; but before I take 
your money I have a right to ask for explanation. 
You say it is mine. Why isit mine? How is it 
mine? It cannot be mine without my knowledge. 
It shall not be mine unless I can take it with a 
clear conscience, and for that I must know whence 
it comes.” 

** Your conscience may be clear about it, Hale, 
be sure of that.” 

‘And yours too, Tyrrell; of that I am already 
convinced. But every one must answer for him- 
self; and even your conscience, though I know 
you are the very soul of honour, cannot satisfy 
mine.” 

And with that he thrust the notes back again to 
Mr. Tyrrell’s side of the table. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, at last, wiping the 
drops from his brow; “ well, then, I must tell you 
where the money comes from—Mr. Cramp.” 

“‘Mr. Cramp! impossible !” 

“Yes. He gave me this to bring to you. He 
will tell you, if you insist upon it, that it is a simple 
act of justice and restitution.” 

‘“‘ He has never taken anything from me; never 
wronged me.” 

“No, never; not, at least, knowingly. 


“T would 


He is 





a just man, and, with all his avarice, an honest 
man; he has shown himself more strict in his 
integrity than I could have believed possible in 
one so fond of money.” 

“‘ But if he has never deprived me of money how 
can he restore-it ?” 

“There it is, you see,” said Tyrrell. 
you you would not believe me.” 

“But I will; Ido. Only explain.” 

“*Mr. Cramp had your money, unintentionally, 
not knowing whosé it was nor whence it came, 
and he sends it back to you.” 

‘Well, that is so, no doubt. You say it, and I 
take your word for it. Still it was in the usual 
course of business. I lost; he won. ‘That is the 
plain English of it. He would have taken his 
winnings from a stranger, but he will not take 
them from me. I understand at last. I must 
think a moment.” ‘ 

Mr. Hale sat for a short time leaning his fore- 
head on his hand, reviewing all the circumstances, 
believing that he had penetrated to the bottom of 
the mystery. Then he rose and went to his little 
private room and shut the door. 

If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God. 

A few minutes later he returned. 

“I can’t take that money,” he said. ‘It is not 
mine. I am quite sensible of Mr. Cramp’s justice 
and kindness; the more so, because I do not 


“T told 


-think he could have sent me: such a sum without 


a struggle.” 


‘Of course it would grieve him to part with it,” 


Mr. Tyrrell pleaded; ‘but it will mortify him 
much more to have his generosity refused.” 

“* Generosity !” 

‘* Justice, I mean.” 

“‘[ prefer the former word. Let it stand side 
by side with the other at least.” 

“Take the cash, I entreat you,” Tyrrell pleaded. 

“You are very much in earnest about it,” said 
the other. ‘‘ Now listen to me. I have had no 
money-dealings with Mr. Cramp; none whatever. 
If he has received anything from me it must have 
been indirectly, through some third party. I 
have, therefore, no claim on him for restitution; 
but—” | 

He hesitated. 

“ But ?” cried Tyrrell, hopefully. 

“But if Mr. Cramp owes me nothing, he is, 
according to my notions, heavily in debt to others 
for whom I am in a manner agent and trustee. 
The poor and the ignorant of this town, in which 
he makes his money and spends—or, rather, does 
not spend—it, have large claims upon him. Schools, 
missions, hospitals, the sick and the needy, have 
had no share of his money; he tells us so himself, 
without any concealment. He owes them great 
accumulations, great arrears. Now if he will per- 
mit me, I will take this money on their behalf, 
and will distribute it in his name.” 

“‘T will leave it, then?” said Tyrrell. 

“No; you must take it back to him and tell 
him what I say. He can send it to me again if 
he consents to my proposal; and I hope and trust 
he will.” 

“‘T fear he will not. You had much better keep 
it now you have got it. Do what you please with 
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it. He will be quite satisfied, and will ask no 
questions.” 

** But I want him to ask questions. I want him 
to have the pleasure and advantage of the trans- 
action; to give his sanction to it, and to feel an 
interest in it.” 

“Keep it, then, Hale, I entreat you. You are 
the most obstinate, the most exasperating man I 
ever met,” he added, as the other tied up the 
notes once more, and thrust them, with an air of 
decision which there could be no resisting, into 
his hands. 

“Tl keep them,” he said, ‘when Mr. Cramp 
sends them back to me. I shall not go out this 
afternoon. I will wait at home in the hope of 
seeing you again, or, if you think it will do any 
good, I will go and see Mr. Cramp and tell him 
all about the charities, and arrange with him about 
the distribution.” 

** That would be quite useless,” said Tyrrell, in 
alarm. ‘‘ That would spoil everything. You had 
better leave it to me. [ll do the best I can with 
him. Ido not think it would be of any use for 
you to see him.” 

And replacing the money in his pocket, this 
long and unsatisfactory interview came to an end. 


CHAPTER: XV.—‘"GIVE IT AWAY.!” 


“Gold ! gold! gold ! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 
—Hood. 


R. TYRRELL. = descended the stairs slowly. 
He did not on reaching the street look 
about him for a hansom, but walked along 


' with hesitating steps and a troubled countenance. 


He had spent a long hour in Mr. Hale’s room, 
and it took him nearly another hour to walk back 
to Horne Court. But he was in no hurry to ar- 
rive at his destination. He did not like the pros- 
pect of meeting Mr. Cramp and telling him of the 
failure of his errand. Still less could he bring 
himself to propose that the money, about which 
there had been so much difficulty, should be dis- 
posed of in the way which Mr. Hale had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Cramp was never weary of protesting 
against the folly of those who threw away their 
money upon schemes of charity and benevolence. 
He would look upon it as an outrage upon him- 
self and his principles if he should be seriously 
invited to take part in such a procedure. We pity 
those who do worse than ourselves, and can look 
upon them with complacency; but it is hard to 
tolerate those who do better: their goodness is a 
reproach to us and an injury not easily to be for- 
given. Mr. Cramp looked upon all charitable in- 
stitutions not only with dislike but with anger, 
and Tyrrell, knowing his feeling on this sub- 
ject, shrunk from the proposal which he had been 
asked to make. 

On arriving at the office, he found Mr. Cramp 
waiting for him. The old man’s face, he thought, 
wore a stern and sullen look. Mr. Tyrrell closed 
the door and stood opposite to him in silence. 
For some moments he continued speechless, being 
at a loss how to deliver himself of what he had to 


{ 





tell. At length he drew the parcel of bank-notes. 
from his pocket and placed it on the table. 

““What’s that?” cried Cramp, looking up 
sharply, having, it would seem, an intuitive per- 
ception of the contents of the packet. ‘* What’s 
that?” he repeated, without waiting for a reply— 
“money ?” 

Mr. Tyrrell nodded. 

‘“What have you brought it here for?” the old 
man cried out. ‘I told you to take it straight to 
Hale. I told youI did not want to see it, or to 
touch it.” 

As if to belie his words Mr, Cramp seized the 
packet, even while he was speaking, and tore off 
the envelope, turning over the bank-notes with 
trembling fingers, looking anxiously at the 
figures in the left-hand corner and casting up 
the amounts. 

“‘T told you not to bring them here,” he said 
again. ‘I said I would not have them.” 

‘“*I took them to Mr. Hale,” said the other, 
‘“‘and he sent them back to you.” 

“What for ?” 

‘‘He wants you to give him leave to make use 
of them in a way which I fear you will not ap- 
prove.” 

‘He might have made any use of them he 
liked,” said the other, clutching the bundle in his 
grasp and drawing it nearer to himself. 

“So I told him; but—’” 

** But what ?” 

“T could.not persuade him to take the money, 
except on one condition.” 

‘*I won’t have any conditions. - What can he be 
thinking about. . Did you show him the notes ?” 

The old man looked at the precious strips of 
paper with a loving eye, as if he thought the sight 
of such goodly pictures ought to have been irresis- 
tible. 

‘“You should have taken him gold,” he said, 
“gold in a brown bag. You should have let him 
feel its weight, see its glitter, hearits chink. You 
should have poured out the sovereigns before his 
eyes, and h@ would have gathered them up— 
gathered them up, I say.” 

He clawed with his fingers on the table, suiting 
the action to the word, as if the coins were scat~ 
teréd there before him. 

** He won’t refuse the money now,” said Tyrrell, 
‘if you will let me take it back to him.” 

** But he has refused it; you said so; he can’t 
play fast and loose in that way with money, sir, 
with MONEY.” 

While saying this the old man had thrust the 
notes into the very bottom of his breast coat- 
pocket, and was busy with a-large pin closing up 
the opening. Then he buttoned up his coat and: 
pressed his left hand to the spot, clasping the 
bundle to his heart for greater safety. 

Mr. Tyrrell was now awake to the error he had 
committed in letting Mr. Cramp see the notes. 
He should have told his errand without exposing 
them to view or letting it be known that he had 
brought them back. It was but too clear now, 
that the money was beyond his reach, and that the 
opportunity of making restitution which had been 
so unexpectedly offered had been as suddenly 
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removed. Vexed and angry with himself, he set 
his teeth firmly together to hide his emotion, and 
for a few moments could say nothing. Mr. Cramp 
rose to depart, still clasping the precious bundle 
to his heart, and with a hard smile upon his face. 

Mr. Tyrrell was resolved, however, to make one 
more effort to regain possession of the money. 

‘“Wait one moment, Mr. Cramp,” he said; “I 
must deliver my message.” 

“Well ?” 

‘* Mr. Hale expressed himself very much touched 
by your kindness and generosity.” 

‘Ah! and very much surprised, I don’t doubt.” 

“Very grateful, at any rate,” he went on; 
“ and—” 

“‘Well, well! well, well! but he refused it: he 
refused it ? ‘ He that will not when he may, when 
he will, he shall have nay.’ ” 

‘He refused it for himself personally, I admit ; 
but he bade me tell you if you would allow him to 
give it away—” 

“* Give it away!” the old man screamed. ‘“‘ Give 
it away!” 

“To a hospital, or—” 

‘Give it away! give it away! 
peating. 

“It would make no difference to you, Mr. 
Cramp!” 

‘‘He must be mad; I always thought he was; 
a born idiot; downright mad! Give it away!” 

“It would be Hale’s doing, you know, not 
yours: the folly, the extravagance would be his.” 

‘I should not like to encourage such extrava- 
gance, such folly. I could not allow it. Give it 
away! Such a sum of money as that—ho, ho, ho, 
ho!” 

** But you yourself proposed to give away that 
sum to Mr. Hale.” 

“Give ?. No; I looked upon it as payment of 
a debt, an act of restitution, from you and from 
myself. Did you tell him that ?” 

“No. I don’t see how I could have told him 
that exactly; I could not have made him under- 
stand it so.” . 

‘* But youunderstood it soyourself, Mr. Tyrrell?” 
the old man said, looking him searchingly in the 
face. Mr. Tyrrell was silent. 

“You quite understood it so yourself,” he 
repeated, ‘‘ did you not?” 

Goaded thus to choose between a confession or 
denial of the charge implied in the old man’s 
words, and feeling that nothing he could say or do 
would retrieve the advantage he had lost, Mr. 
[yrrell answered in a hesitating manner, 

**Not exactly. No.” 

‘Well then,” said the other, after a pause, “ if 
you don’t look upon it in that light, I don’t see 
why I should. Hale must have thought me as 
great an idiot as himself. I am glad he did not 
take the money: it would have been mortifying, 
frightfully mortifying. I should never have for- 
given myself; I have got it safe now, and I will 
keep it. Tl never be guilty of such a foolish act 
again, if I live to be a hundred ; never, never.” 

And patting his left breast-pocket tenderly with 
his fingers Mr. Cramp turned and walked out of 
the office without another word. 


” 


he kept on re- 





CHAPTER XVI.—‘“‘ A TAVERN!” 
“We met, ’twas in a crowd.” —Old Song. 


HEN Bernard Tyrrell parted from his uncle, 
leaving him in the office at Horne Court, he 
walked along for some distance without con- 

sidering or caring in what direction he was going. 
He was full of troubled thoughts, and only wanted 
to be alone that he might turn over in his mind 
the tidings he had heard, and resolve upon some 
line of action, if indeed any were open to him. 
It had not escaped him that although Mr. Cramp 
had assumed, and did not seem to doubt, that his 
purchase of the Westwood property was virtually 
complete, yet he had not received any assurance 
on that point from the solicitor or agent who had 
been employed in the negotiation. Mr. Cramp 
had made an offer, and such an offer as he knew 
would be accepted, for he had said, ‘‘ By this time 
it is settled.” Again he had said, ‘‘ If De Wilde 
wants it, he will have to come to me for it, and I 
don’t know that I shall let him have it.” 

Bernard, thinking over these words, came to 
the conclusion that there was yet a hope that the 
desecration of Westwood House and grounds 
might be averted. It was possible that Mr. Hale 
might not have agreed to Mr. Cramp’s terms; 
the property might still be in his power, and Ber- 
nard hastened his steps as he turned towards 
Bedford Buildings, intending to say or do some- 
thing which might induce Mr. Hale, if it were not 
really too late, to decline Mr. Cramp’s offer, or at 
least to defer accepting it. 

But Bernard did not wishto showhimself justthen 
at his uncle’s chambers. He had not seen his cousin 
Agatha for more than a month, and had not yet 
made up his mind what he should say to her if 
they should meet. He would not like her to know 
that he had taken any interest in Mr. De Wilde’s 
purchase of the property, or even that he had met 
Cara under the elm-tree where he had appointed to 
meet herself, and where the proposed purchase had 
been discussed; and he felt that he could not 
speak to Mr. Hale on the subject if Agatha should 
happen to be present without betraying himself. 

Then again, he had really no authority from Mr. 
De Wilde to interfere in the matter, much less to 
say anything which might induce Mr. Hale to 
refuse any other offer. 

He turned his steps therefore and walked back 
towards the City, thinking it would be best to see 
Mr. De Wilde first and let him know how matters 
stood, leaving him to take such measures as he 
might deem expedient. 

But by the time he had arrived at the door of 
Mr. De Wilde’s counting-house he was again in 
doubt. De Wilde, he knew, did not care much about 
this purchase. He did not want to leave his present 
home, and would perhaps be only too glad to hear 
that the Westwood property was no longer in the 
market. In that case he would go home and tell 
his wife and Cara that the place was sold, Mr. 
Cramp had bought it, and there would be an end 
of the matter. 

Wheeling round again, with the conviction that 
he had narrowly escaped a great mistake, - he 
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turned, after a little more hesitation, to the Metro- 
politan Railway, resolving that the best thing he 
could do would be to go without delay to Clover 
Lodge, to see Mrs. De Wilde and Cara, who, no 
doubt, would instantly set the proper machinery 
in motion to procure the fulfilment of their 
wishes. 

But at the station a lady passed him, going to 
take her ticket at the wrong window, as it hap- 
pened, and thus, though he was going south to 
Clover Lodge, and she north to some point near 
Bedford Buildings, Bernard Tyrrell and Agatha 
Hale met. 
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Lodge to see Cara and her mother. Now he was with 
Agatha, on his way to her father’s chambers. He 
scarcely knew yet whether he was pleased or not 
at the accident which had caused such a change. 
He felt, in a manner, conscience-stricken, as he 
looked at Agatha’s pale face, as if he had been 
detected in contemplation of a crime. He won- 
dered what she would think of him if she could 
know whither he had intended going. He almost 
feared that she would read it in his looks, or that 
he should let it out, in spite of himself, in words. 
Yes; she was very pale. He could not take his 
eyes off her face. though she endeavoured to avoid 
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AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


They recognised each other at once, and shook 
hands in the most matter-of-fact way possible. 
This was not at all the kind of meeting they had 
arranged more than a month ago. There was a 
hurrying, pushing crowd of clerks, messengers, 
and other busy men about them, and it was diffi- 
cult to step aside out of their way. The rough, 
grimy pavement was under their feet instead of 
soft mossy verdure, and over their heads, where 
the blue sky and spreading elm-boughs should 
have been, a dingy, smoke-discoloured ceiling 
showed itself, with the branches of a heavy bronze 
gaselier depending from it. 

“Which way are you going?” Bernard asked, 
seeing that the booking-clerk had dismissed 
Agatha with a sweep of his arm, and a hasty, 
“Other side.” 

She told him, and he hastened to take her 
ticket for her. Then, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, took another for himself. It was Azs 
wrong side now, but after all his vacilation it 
might be as good as the other, he thought, and, 
Without saying a word about his change of pur- 
pose, he accompanied Agatha down the steps to 
the underground platform, and when the train 
drew up took his seat opposite to her. 

Then, for the first time, he began to feel the 
awkwardness of his situation. A train met and 
passed them; that was the train in which he had 
intended to take his place, going towards Clover 





his gaze, and looked persistently either at the 
black, sloping brick walls of the ditch through 
which they were travelling, or down upon the floor 
of the carriage. 

“‘ Have you been well lately, Agatha?” Bernard 
asked. ‘* You are not looking well. I hope you 
have not been ill.” 

“* Pretty well, thank you!” 

There was not much opportunity for conversa- 
tion just then, for the carriage was full of strangers, 
and the noise of the train was troublesome. Ber- 
nard was not sorry. He was wondering what he 
should say when he should find himself alone with 
Agatha. 

They alighted together, and walked, with one 
consent, from the station. 

‘“‘ How strange that we should meet in this way,” 
Bernard said, as they turned into a quiet street, 
on their way to Bedford Buildings. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Are you going in my 
direction ?” 

“Certainly, if you have no objection.” 

‘Why should I object ?” . . 

They walked on side by side for a minute or 
two in silence. 

“‘ This is not quite the place where we expected 
to meet when we last parted,” Bernard said at 
length. ‘Did you remember—did you forget— 
an appointment for the 17th?” 

“‘T did not forget it. Ohno!” 
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“* But you did not keep it ?” 

“Did you?” 

‘1 did.” 

** Really 2” 

** Really, and of course.” 

** And did you really and of course expect that 
I should do the same ?” 

‘* I was resolved, at all events, that there should 
be no failure on my part.” 

“‘ That was honest, and—business-like.” 

‘‘ What an expression ! ” 

Again they walked on in silence. 

““T hope you are not annoyed,” Agatha said, 
beginning to think that she had been rather hard 
with him. ‘Tell me, Bernard, did you really 
expect to find me under the elm-tree at the 
appointed time, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened ?” 

“‘T confess I thought it possible you might keep 
your engagement,” he replied. 

“And did your wishes keep pace with your 
expectations ?” 

“Why should you doubt it ?” 

‘* Because, if you had been anxious to secure 
an interview you might have proposed a more 
convenient place. You knew, that Westwood 
House was for sale; that we were not there; that 
the grounds were open to strangers; and that it 
was by no means a likely place, or even a pleasant 
place, for me to go to alone. For you to come 

to me there, when 

it was my home, 
was one thing; 
for me to 

go there 

to meet 

| you un- 
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such altered circumstances was another. You must 
have known that, Bernard.” 

“Still I thought,” he answered; “I thought—” 

“You thought it right to keep to the letter of 
your engagement. You have done so, and are, 
no doubt, satisfied.” 

‘‘T am not satisfied,” he answered, ‘‘ while you 
are so unkind. I had a question to ask you: you 
remember that ?” 

He could perceive that Agatha quickened her 
pace a little, as if to escape from his question, if 
not from his company. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said; “‘I am not going 
to ask it now; not here, at least, nor at this mo- 
ment. You will give me another opportunity.” 

‘* Another appointment?” she said, looking as- 


_kance at him. He hardly knew whether she were 


“‘chaffing” him or not. 

‘Don’t call it by that name,” he said. ‘You 
should not be hard upon me for going to look for 
you under the elm-tree at Westwood. I am so 
fond of that place! I thought you might have 
had occasion to go there for a day though you had 
ceased to live there. I hope it is not really 
sold, and that we may meet there yet. But I can 
ask my question anywhere, and you can answer it 
in the way you promised me. May I not still 
hope so ?” 

‘*No,” she replied ; “‘ I must not pledge myself 
again; we must both be free now. We shall 
meet sometimes, I dare say, as we have to-day, 
without any appointment. The time may come, 
perhaps, when the question may be asked, but 
I cannot tell you now how I shall answer it. 
Wait and see.” 

“Is it true,” Bernard asked, presently, “‘ that 
you have taken to nursing at St. Gabriel’s ?” 

“‘ Yes; but only for a few hours daily. I cannot 
leave my father.” 

“How came you to think of*such a 
thing ?” 

““T took little Jacko to the hospital as 
soon as he could be moved, and stayed a 
little while to take care of him. I made 
acquaintance with the nurses and others, 

’ and from what I saw of their occupation: I 
would have become a probationer myself 
if it had been possible.” 

“Does your father approve of it ?” 

“I should do nothing without his ap- 


proval.” 

“I hope you are not tied to it in any 
way ?” 

“No. I go every day to help a little, or 


to take the place of any one who happens 
to be absent. I do not leave home till ten 
o'clock, and by that time my father is 
busy with his ‘ clients,’ and does not want 
me. I should like to join as a proba- 
tioner, but that would require a closer 
attendance.” 

Bernard made a mental note of the hour, 
speculating whether Agatha had any par- 
ticular motive in telling it. He judged, by 
the colour which mounted to her forehead 














“WHO IS THAT?” BERNARD ASKED. 


as he looked at her, that if she had spoken 
inadvertently she had not failed, at all 
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events, to recognise the use that he might make 
of the information given. 

By this time they arrived at Mr. Hale’s door. 
A young man passed them on the stairs—or rather 
stood aside for them on the landing—and took off 
his hat to Agatha. 

“‘Who is that ?” Bernard asked. 

“One of my father’s clients—a clerk or partner 
in the house agent’s office. He has called again 
about dear old Westwood, I suppose.” 

“Ah! Westwood. Yes! Whata pity itis! I 
do hope nothing is settled yet. You would be so 
sorry for it to be sold.” 

“IT could not part with it, of course, without a 
pang.” 

*«T have a great mind to call him back.” 

** What good would that do?” 

**T want to see your father before anything is 
settled.” 

Bernard ran down the stairs, but returned in two 
or three minutes. ‘He is gone,” he said. “I 
did not see anything of him.” 

They went in and found Mr. Hale at his table 
gathering up some papers. Bernard had resolved, 
now that he was there, to speak to his uncle about 
the sale, and to ascertain, at least, whether there 
was yet any hope of rescuing Westwood from the 
builder’s hands. ‘‘ You are not looking very well, 
sir,’ he said, as Mr. Hale shook hands with 
him. 

‘‘T am a little tired,” was the answer. ‘It has 
been a busy day, a very busy day.” 

He sighed as he spoke; he had got into a way 
of sighing lately, but if any one noticed it, or 
rallied him about it, he always said it meant 
nothing; he was not conscious of it; he must 
break himself of the habit. 

“Have you brought me anything from your 
father?” he asked. 

‘*No,” said Bernard. 

Mr. Hale looked a little disappointed. “ Your 
father was here this morning,” he said, ‘and he 
rather led me to hope, or to expect, that he might 
return. I thought perhaps he had sent you in- 
stead.” 

“No,” said Bernard, ‘‘ I have not seen my father 
since he came to the City.” 

“You need not tell him that I asked the ques- 
tion,” Mr. Hale said, quietly; ‘“‘I should not wish 
him to suppose that I had been expecting him. 
Of course, if he had had anything to communi- 
cate I should have heard.from him.” 

He sighed again; he was thinking of the 
schools, hospitals, refuges, widows. and orphans, 
among whom he had already resolved in his own 
mind that Mr. Cramp’s money should be distri- 
buted. He had quite calculated on receiving it, 
and felt the loss more keenly than if it had been 
his own. 

“I was at Westwood House the other day,” 
Bernard said. 

‘Westwood is sold,” Mr. Hale said at once, 
without waiting for any further remark, It was a 
painful subject, and he did not wish to recur to it. 
It was his habit to speak plainly and openly on 
topics of that nature, and then, as far as possible, 
to avoid them. 





“T thought so,” Agatha replied, as cheerfully as 
she could. 

Those three words were all that she could trust 
herself to speak : but they were enough, and, having 
said them, she was able to conceal her emotion 
and to swallow down her tears. 

““TIs that quite settled ?” Bernard asked. 

‘Quite, quite settled. Mr. Cramp has bought 
a.” 

“Do you know what he intends to do with it ?” 

“No. I have not seen him on the subject; 
only his agent.” 

“He will want to make money by it.” 

“Perhaps. But you must not judge him ‘too 
harshly. He is not quite what you think him. 
He made me avery kind and generous offer this 
morning through your father. I confess I was 
surprised; but I had done him wrong. He is 
much more liberal in his ideas than I. had sup- 
posed.” 

Bernard was astonished, but did not at once. 
adopt his uncle’s charitable opinion. The kind 
and generous offer, he doubted not, was meant to 
facilitate negotiations for the Westwood property. 

“I met the agent on the stairs,” he said; “I 
feared he had been with you about that business.” 

“Why should you fear?” 

‘‘T am so sorry the place should be sold; es- 
pecially to Mr. Cramp.” 

“Why so?” 

*‘ Because he will make a wilderness of it, cut 
down all the trees, turn the house into a tavern, 
divide the land into plots, and build a row of little 
miserable houses on it.” 

“You should not say that! a tavern!” 

“‘ But I am sure of it; he told me so himself.” 

“He told you so?” 

“Yes; this very morning.” 

Mr. Hale rose from his seat hastily, but sank 
back the next instant, and a spasm passed over his 
face. He tried to speak, but could not. 

Agatha sprang to his side, and Mrs. Thistle- 
down, who was quickly ‘summoned, brought him 
a restorative. 

““Oh, father!” Agatha exclaimed. ‘‘ You are 
ill; you are very ill!” 

*“No;” hesaid, recovering himself, and smiling 
quietly. i 

“It is nothing; it was only for a moment ; just 
a little faintness; it is gone again. Well, but 
about poor Westwood. You see I: can—I can 
bear to talk on the subject—I have sold it to Mr. 
Cramp, but I do not think he will do as you 
imagine. I shall persuade him: he will listen to 
what I say. If you knew the message he sent me 
this morning you would not be uneasy. It was 
partly on that account that I was willing to accept 
his offer. I could not be churlish with him after 
that.” 

Agatha, who had none of her father’s confidence 
in Mr. Cramp’s amiability, longed to ask her father 
whether it was absolutely decided that the pro- 
perty should be his, but feared to displease him. 
Bernard, however, put the question plainly. 

“Is the contract signed ?” he asked. 

* No, Bernard.” 

“ Have you written to Mr. Cramp ?” 
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** No, Bernard, no.” 

“‘ What have you done, then ?” 

“I have given my word, Bernard, to his agent 
Bidmore.” 

*“That may be recalled. I will go after him 
instantly. 

“Stay, Bernard ; reflect ! ” 

** You did not know what Mr. Cramp’s intentions 
were. You would not have consented if he had 
told you what he meant to do with the property.” 

**T ought to have asked him.” 

** Still, the message cannot have been delivered 
yet; you may recall it.” 

“No. I have spoken; and that not in haste, 
Bernard, not in haste, and not without counsel. I 
have consented to this sale, not to Mr. Cramp 
alone, nor to his agent, but in the sight of One 
who takes account of all our words and promises. 
I spread Mr. Cramp’s letter out before Him, as I 
would have you do in every business of your life, 
Bernard, and now I would not recall my answer if I 
could. I will trust.Him to finish that which, in 
dependence on His providence, I have begun.” 

**Don’t think any more about it, father,” said 
Agatha, looking at Bertram appealingly as she 
spoke. ‘It is all for the best; it will all turn out 
well.” 

‘“‘T know it will, my dear. I am satisfied of that. 
It was only for a moment that I doubted. The 
flesh is weak, Agatha, the flesh is weak.” 

‘You are better, father, are you not ?” 

“Oh, yes; quite well now; the qualm is over. 
I shall think no more of Westwood, dear old 
place! with its trees and rooks. How I loved to 
hear them in the morning; and the birds that we 
used to feed ; how many happy years I have to be 
thankful for. But there, there ; it is all done with; 
all for the best, too, all for the best. I will see 
Mr. Cramp to-morrow, and I have no doubt he 
will listen to me. A tavern! Oh, no, he will 
never do that! He is a very different man from 
what we thought him: kind-hearted, generous, 
liberal ; you would have no conception of it.” 

They certainly would not. Mrs. Thistledown 
straightened her portly figure for a moment, but 
bent down again tenderly with her bottle of smell- 
ing-salts, thinking that her master was rambling 
in his thoughts and speech. 

*“No, thank you,” he said. “Iam quite well 
now, and quite contented. I will see Mr. Cramp 
to-morrow, and it will be all right.” 

The tears which filled his eyes showed that he 
was still thinking of his former home. He had 
made up his mind bravely to part with it; but now 
that it was gone, sold, beyond his reach, the 
thought of what he had done was pain and grief 
to him. 

He rose presently and went to his own private 
room. They followed him with their eyes, noticing 
the uncertainty of his steps and the groping of 
his hand before he reached the door, his sight 
being dimmed ; but when he returned to them after 
a few minutes the weakness was gone, and there 
was a look of steadfastness and cheerfulness in his 
face which comforted and reassured them. 

Westwood House was not again mentioned, but 
Bernard could think of nothing else, and presently 





took his leave, resolved to leave no stone unturned 
that Mr. Hale might have an opportunity of recon- 
sidering the question of its sale, or, at least, that 
the place which was so dear to them all might be 
spared the desecration to which, under Mr. 
Cramp’s ownership, it seemed to be condemned. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A BARMECIDE’S FEAST. 


** His life was nigh unto Death's dore yplaste, 
And thredbare cote, aud cobled shoes he ware, 
Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste, 
But both from back and belly still did spare.” 
— Spenser. 


ERNARD’S first act after leaving Mr. Hale’s 
chambers was to call at the house agent’s 
office in order to learn whether his uncle’s 

acceptance of Mr. Cramp’s bid for Westwood 
House had been actually notified to that gen- 
tleman, and if not, to procure, if possible, a 
few hours’ delay. A man was busy on a plank 
over the door re-writing the name of the firm, 
which was to be henceforth Price and Bidmore. 
The latter owed his promotion to Mr. Hale’s loan 
or gift of money; and although Bernard was not 
aware of this fact, he knew that Bidmore had 
been a *‘client ” of his uncle’s, and did not doubt 
that, like most of his clients, he was under some 
sort of obligation to him. He hoped, therefore, 
that he should find Bidmore ready and willing to 
assist him in anything that might be for Mr. 
Hale’s advantage. Besides which, Price and Bid- 
more were acting for the vendor in this case, and 
were bound, apart from other considerations, to 
consider his interests first. 

But Bidmore was out, and Price was not com- 
municative. 

“‘T am Mr. Hale’s nephew,” said Bernard. 

Mr. Price bowed, and begged to be informed 
whether he had called on him at Mr. Hale’s 
request. 

‘*No,” said Bernard; “‘ but I am Mr. Cramp’s 
nephew also.” 

Price bowed again, and wished to know whether 
he had been sent by Mr. Cramp. 

Bernard could not say that he had any authority 
from either party. 

Mr. Price was puzzled, and, being a cautious 
man, took care not to commit himself. He sup- 
posed that Bernard was in some sense an interested 
or inquisitive person, who wished to get informa- 
tion on his own account, and he resolved not to 
gratify his curiosity. He could not tell him, he 
said, whether the property was sold or no; it was 
not in his department, but in Bidmore’s, and 
Bidmore was out. He did not know whether any 
price had been offered or accepted, nor what the 
figure was. If Mr. Tyrrell had any proposal to 
make he would be happy to take particulars of it, 
and they should have due consideration ; but till 
Mr. Bidmore’s return he could not give him any 
intelligence. He did not know where Mr. Bid- 
more was gone, nor how long he would be absent. 


’ 


‘He offered Bernard a chair, if he would like to sit 


down and wait for him. As this was the only 
thing to be had, Bernard took it, but he did not 
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keep it long. He was too restless and anxious to 
remain inactive, and the thought occurred to him 
that while he was wasting time in the agent’s office 
the agent himself might be on his way to Belvi- 
dera to settle matters with Mr. Cramp beyond 
recall. 

He rose in haste, and, calling a cab, drove to 
Chelsea at full speéd, and, alighting within view 
of Mr. Cramp’s house, walked to and fro for an 
hour or more, keeping a good look-out in the hope 
of intercepting Mr. Bidmore and having a word 
with him before he could see his uncle. But 
instead of Bidmore, who should come suddenly 
round the corner but Mr. Cramp himself! Ber- 
nard heard his voice before he saw him. 

“You here?” he asked—‘‘ come to see me? 
What is it ?” 

Bernard, very much taken aback, stammered 
out that it was nothing very particular. 

‘* Business, I suppose ?” the old man asked. 

““No; not exactly.” 

Mr. Cramp looked at him suspiciously. ‘Well, 
you can come in,” he said as they reached the 
door, which was opened by Mrs. Chowne, “on 
the chain” as usual. 

‘** Anybody been here?” Mr. Cramp asked his 
housekeeper, suspiciously. 

‘*No, sir; not a creature, as sure as I am a 
living woman !” 

It had not escaped her that Mr. Cramp was 
sniffing the air into his nostrils like a dog smell- 
ing forarat. He walked past. her to the top of 
the kitchen stairs and listened; then, with a sort 
of grunt, returned and entered his parlour towards 
the front. 

It was a dreary place this home of Mr. Cramp’s, 
in which he dwelt alone, without either comfort or 
companionship. Not evena cat relieved the soli- 
tude of his hearth. Mrs. Chowne brought him 
his meals and placed them on the table in silence, 
never venturing a remark unless first spoken to. 
His habits were so regular and his wants so few 
that it was seldom necessary for him to give any 
directions; and when he did so it was in the fewest 
words possible. He would not waste breath, or 
anything else, if he could help it. Yet even he 
was not free from domestic troubles. Mrs. Chowne 
had a brother—a thin, hungry-looking old man, 
who had once been found in Mr. Cramp’s kitchen 
eating buttered toast. Buttered toast was a luxury, 
an extravagance which Mr. Cramp would never, 
under any circumstances, have allowed himself— 
in his own house. And Mr. Coggin had been 
detected, with his knees under the little round 
deal table in the kitchen, sitting opposite to Mrs. 
Chowne and eating buttered toast. 

Mr. Cramp remembered an old riddle with 
which he had been amused in the days of his 
childhood—for he had once been a child—the 
moral of which recurred to him on this trying 
occasion : “‘ Why is hot toast like a chrysalis ?” 
Does the reader know it ? Can he guess it ? Will 
he give itup? Mr. Coggin, with his lean body, 
long face, old brown coat “all buttoned down 
before,” was himself not unlike a caddis worm or 
a chrysalis. Even Mr. Cramp had something of 
the same character. If the question had been, 





Why is Mr. Cramp like a chrysalis? it would have 
been difficult to answer it. He need not have 
been like one unless he had wished it. But the 
problem which awaits solution is, ‘‘ Why is hot 
toast like a chrysalis ?” and the answer is, “‘ Be- 
cause it is the grub which makes the du/ter-fly.” 
Mr. Coggin had been found in Mr. Cramp’s 
kitchen eating the grub which made the butter fly. 

From that time forth Mr. Cramp never returned 
home without going to the head of the stairs to 
satisfy himself whether Coggin or any other in- 
truder had been there. Coggin, he felt sure, still 
came to pick up the crumbs from his table, but 
he had never again detected him. He had heard 
his footsteps, had seen the back door closed as 
the front door was opened, had missed sundry 
fragments of food over and above what Mrs. 
Chowne would have been likely to consume for 
her own refection, but had not caught him flagrante 
delicto eating buttered toast or anything else in his 
kitchen. Yet Coggin was as a ghost in the house. 
Mr. Cramp believed in Coggin though he could 
not see him. Coggin, he felt sure, was continually 
about the place; he haunted it. Mrs. Chowne 
had repudiated the suspicion again and again, 
but she had once connived at his presence, and 
how could she be believed? Mrs. Chowne only 
shook her head drearily when Coggin’s name was 
mentioned, but Coggin’s footstep on the kitchen 
stair sounded often in Mr. Cramp’s imagination if 
not in his ear, although his grub-like form was 
never to be seen. 

Although Mr. Cramp was undoubtedly fond of 
money for its own sake, the possession of it did 
not yield him much satisfaction. His mania, for 
such it must be called, was not so much in pos- 
sessing as in sparing. He did not count up his 
money, nor revel in the consciousness of its con- 
tinual increase, but he abhorred the very thought 
of anything in the shape of extravagance or waste. 
If he had ordered a chop for his dinner he would 
hasten home to eat it at any inconvenience. If 
even he were invited to sit down and partake of a 
better meal gratis elsewhere, the thought of his 
chop, cooked and waiting for him at home, would 
rankle in his mind during the repast, and he 
would feel something of a grudge towards his 
entertainer, even while he ate of his salt, because 
he had not let him know beforehand that the 
chop need not have been cooked. It was so in 
all things. If he saw a crust on the pavement 
which had been thrown away by a beggar, he 
could not pass it by without a pang. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Cramp to Bernard, as 
soon as he had relieved his mind a little about 
Mr. Coggin. He pointed to a windsor-chair 
which he kept for guests, when he had any; 
horsehair was expensive, and soon wore out. 
“Sit down,” he repeated. “Sitting is as cheap 
as standing. It is a long time since you paid me 
a visit.” 

Bernard had been in the habit of calling oeca- 
sionally on Mr. Cramp; not because he enjoyed 
it, but because his father had always impressed it 
upon him that he ought to keep in with his uncle, 
who was well worth looking after, and because, if 
the whole truth is to be told, Bernard thought so 
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himself. But he had a painful recollection of his 
last visit, when being, as it happened, troubled 
with a cough, Mr. Cramp had compelled him to 
swallow a large dose of cough mixture, the remains 
of a bottle which he had purchased for his own 
use six months previously. Mr. Cramp had often 
looked at that bottle, thinking what a pity it was 
that the stuff should be wasted. He could almost 
have wished for a slight return of his own ailment, 
that the medicine which stood reproachfully upon 
his shelf might come into use while it was good. 
Mrs. Chowne had had a share of it. It was sel- 
dom her master offered her anything, and she 
did not like to refuse it; but one dose had been 
enough. Even Mr. Coggin might no doubt have 
had two tablespoonfuls (without the spoons) if he 
could have been induced to show himself. It had 
been quite a pleasure to Mr. Cramp to give the 
whole remaining contents of the bottle to his 
nephew, though it was not equally pleasant to him 
to receive it. It had quite cured his ailment, 
however—that or something else; he had no 
cough now. 

** Are you quite well ?” Mr. Cramp asked. 

**Oh, yes,” cried Bernard ; “ oh, yes, quite well, 
thank you; particularly well!” 

** Have you had your dinner ?” 

**No; but I am not hungry.” 

“Young men never are hungry in these days; 
they don’t give themselves a chance. It’s the 
fashion to eat two heavy dinners every day, and to 
call the first luncheon. I had luncheon to-day at 
a friend’s table, and made my dinner there; so I 
have nothing in the house to offer you.” 

“I don’t want anything, thank you; I don’t 
indeed,” Bernard protested. 

**One must eat something,” said the old man. 
Then he took a small paper parcel from his pocket 
and began to open it. It contained some sand- 
wiches which Mr. Cramp had taken with him to 
the City for his own refreshment, but a chance 
invitation had prevented his eating them. They 
were dry and warm, and the peculiar savour which 
arose from them as the greasy paper was unfolded 
was not appetising. The corners of ‘the bread 
had been rubbed off, and the conglomerate ap- 
pearance of the mass was suggestive of close 
quarters. But Mr. Cramp placed the sandwiches 
tenderly upon a plate, loosened them to restore 
their proper laminated character, shook the crumbs 
over them, and offered the dainty dish to Bernard. 

** There,” he said, ‘‘ you can have these; it is a 
pity they should be wasted.” 

Bernard protested again that he was not 
hungry. 

“Then you ought to be,” said Mr. Cramp; “a 
young man like you ought to be able to eat any- 
thing. I suppose this is not good enough for you. 
You want quails and truffles. When I was your 
age I did not care for dainties ; I was glad to eat 
what I could get.” 

‘TI don’t care what I eat,” said Bernard, faintly, 
‘fas a rule.” 

“Then don’t be foolish; eat these; you are 
quite welcome ; you said you had not dined.” 

Bernard considered that it would not do to 
offend his uncle, or to let him think that he was 





given to luxury and extravagance in eating and 
drinking, and, with ill-concealed disgust, swallowed 
one of the sandwiches, then, being encouraged 
and in a manner compelled by his uncle, who 
stood over him, watching him with a queer look 
of satisfaction on his face, ate a second and a 
third, till they were all consumed. 

The old man seemed really to feel a pleasure 
in this act of hospitality; he would by no means 
listen to the protest which Bernard addressed to 
him from the depths of his heart (or stomach) be- 
tween each crumpled sandwich, that he had had 
sufficient... Cramp would take no excuse, and 
grudged @¥en to see the crumbs upon the plate 
left unconsumed. 

When Bernard, half choked, asked for water. 
Mrs. Chowne was summoned, and gave him a 
tumblerful, with a lump of toast in it, which had 
been standing in the cupboard since morning. 
Mr. Cramp’s usual beverage was toast-and-water, 
and whenever a bit of toast was left in the rack 
at breakfast-time, he would put it into a tumbler 
and pour water on it. It was a pity it should be 
wasted, he used to say. Bernard, however, was 
allowed a glass of clear water from the pump in- 
stead, since it cost nothing. He seldom drank 
water, and would have much preferred a glass of 
bitter ale ; but he dared not ask for it, and indeed, 
when he tasted the water, he was quite surprised 
to find how pleasant and refreshing it was. If 
only we had to buy this excellent gift of nature, 
pure spring water at so much a pint or bottle, it is 
not unlikely that all manufactured drinks would 
be little esteemed in comparison. Water, with a 
little salt or some other chemical preparation, is 
even now bought for use at the table under various 
foreign names, its chief recommendation being, 
perhaps, that it costs money. The water from 
Mr. Cramp’s pump was by far the best, as well 
as the cheapest refection ever offered to his guests, 
but, as a rule, they did not think much of it. 

‘* Well,” said Cramp, when Bernard had finished 
the sandwiches, “‘I hope you feel the better for 
your meal.” 

“Yes, thank you,” he answered. If he did not 
say grace after meat he was thankful, at all events, 
that it was done. He was glad also that his uncle: 
seemed to be pleased with him for having thus 
acquitted himself. Mr. Cramp had, as he knew, 
suspected him of dainty, luxurious habits; he 
could hardly accuse him of such a weakness 
after what had passed. He flattered himself that 
he had gone up considerably in Mr. Cramp’s 
favour, and that might be worth a great deal to 
him. Mr. Cramp was very pleasant now, and 
seemed to bein extraordinarily good spirits—for 
him. He had a parcel in his hand, which he 
poised from time to time, as if it gave him plea- 
sure to feel the weight and thickness of it. 

“Have you seen your Uncle Hale lately?” he 
asked, after one of these performances. 

“Yes,” said Bernard. ‘I saw him this after- 
noon. He was speaking about you.” 

‘Oh, was he ?” 

Mr. Cramp’s fingers closed instinctively upon: 
the packet, which contained the bank-notes re- 
jected by Mr. Hale. 
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“Yes; he was saying how very kind you had 
been.” 

“Kind ? Oh, no; not at all.” 

“Yes, indeed ; some message you had sent him ; 
he did not say what it was about.” 

“Ah, yes! But that is done with; quite done 
with. I hope he understands that.” 

“IT don’t know any particulars. He did not 
seem to be in good spirits. He is very sorry, I 
think, to part with Westwood House.” 

“I dare say; but what else could he have ex- 
pected, flinging his money about in the way he 
does. Aman should be just, just to-himself, I 
mean, before he is generous.” Se 

Bernard wondered whether Mr. Cramp con- 
sidered that he was “just to himself,” or to any 
one else, living as he did and having such ample 
means at his disposal. 

‘**I suppose you have really bought that pro- 
perty ?” he asked, timidly. 

“Yes; not that I care for the place; it is an 
investment, that’s all ; a speculation.” 

‘You would not mind parting with it, then, if 
you had a good offer ?” 

‘“*T mean to part with it, as I told you this morn- 
ing. Are you thinking about De Wilde again ? 
De Wilde is a rich man, but he is no fool. He 
will not give a fancy price for it. Did he send 
you to me?” 

“No,” said Bernard; ‘* but—” 

** But what ?” 

“Mrs. De Wilde and her daughter are anxious 
to have it. It is chiefly on their account that I 
mention it.” 

Mr. Cramp looked at the speaker with interest. 


Then pursed up his thin lips as if he were whist-’ 


ling. 

‘““Mrs. De Wilde and her daughter, eh ?” he said. 

Bernard felt his cheeks grow warm. 

‘What is the girl’s name ?” 

“Caroline ; Cara they call her.” 

“Carus, Cara, Carum,” said the old man. 
‘*De Wilde is a rich man and she is his only 
child. You have found that out, have you? I 
thought you had other ideas: but it’s never too 
late to mend. I begin to think you are no fool.” 

Bernard said nothing. He was greatly delighted 
at the rise in his uncle’s opinion, and could not at 
such a moment offend Mr. Cramp by speaking of 
his attachment to Agatha. Besides, Agatha had 
refused him. 

“Cara,” Mr. Cramp went on. “I know her; 
tall, well shaped, straight featured, pale eyes, curl- 
ing lip. A beauty, I suppose.” 

Bernard showed his pleasure, in spite of him- 
self. 

“Well,” said Mr. Cramp, if ‘Cara’ wants the 
house De Wilde can afford to give a good price 
for it; I would as soon sell it to him as to any one 
else; but he will have to buy the property by 
the yard. You wanted it to remain in the family, 
you know; you will perhaps be able to manage 
that between you.” 

Mr. Cramp was now speaking in a patronising 
and confidential manner to his nephew, taking 
him by the hand as it were. Bernard could not 
respond to the old man’s suggestions, but he took 





care not to let him know the nature of his 
thoughts. The suggéstions were good and full of 
promise, and worth thinking about. He did not 
feel much drawn towards Cara De Wilde at that 
moment; much as he would have liked to marry 
Westwood House, he did not fancy it with 
Cara as its mistress. He was silent, and the old 
man had but avery imperfect idea of what was 
passing in his mind. 

“If De Wilde wants Westwood House for his 
daughter,” he said, “‘ and will pay a fair price for 
it, he can have it. You can tell him so, Bernard ; 
not from me, of course; not from me; that would 
never do; but let him understand it. I'll leave 
you to manage it. Strike while the iron is hot, that’s 
all I have to say. Go to him at once, or rather to 
his daughter. Talk to her about it; she will listen 
to you and he will listento her. A woman always 
has her own way. She can do anything with a 
man who—loves her.” 

Mr. Cramp was standing at the window now, 
with his back to Bernard, and the last words were 
spoken in a low and faltering tone. He seemed 
for a time to have forgotten that he was not alone. 
When he looked round there was a strange, wistful 
expression in his face, and he seemed hardly to 
remember what had just been said, and for what 
reason Bernard was there. He looked like one 
who had been dreaming; but he quickly recovered 
himself, and the lines upon his face seemed to 
grow harder and his voice more harsh when he 
again spoke. 

‘Don’t lose time,” he said. ‘‘ When shall you 
see about this ?” 

‘To-morrow most likely.” 

** Why not to-night ?” 

“It’s too late.” 

“IT don’t see that. You must go to his house, 
not to the office. You want to see Miss De Wilde, 
not her father. You can go in after dinner.” 

‘* All right,” said Bernard. ‘I will not lose any 
time about it.” 

‘“‘ Be off then,” said the old man, sharply, ‘‘ and 
don’t miss a chance. Why, it’s raining! You will 
get wet.” 

“A little rain won’t hurt me,” said Bernard. 

‘‘ Have you got an umbrella?” 

“No.” 

“No? What folly. I could have lent you one, 
but I was fool enough to give it away: you have a 
new hat, too, and a new coat!” 

“They are not new. I have had them a long 
while.” 

‘“‘ As good as new! what a pity it is! Look here. 
Mrs. Chowne—Mrs. Chowne. Bring me that 
overcoat of mine, the old one. Here, Bernard, 
you shall wear this; it will save your own, and you 
can bring it back to-morrow. And I can find you 
a hat.” 

‘Oh, my dear sir, I would not on any account.” 

‘Yes, you would, if you had any sense. You 
cannot do much harm to this; it has been’wet 
through a hundred times, and it will save your own 
capitally.” 

It was not difficult to believe that the coat had 
experienced as many washings as the old man said, 
or even ten times that number, forall the colourwas 
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gone from the shoulders and back and had settled 
in the skirts ; it had also runsdown from the sleeves 
into the cuffs. But the garment did not look any 
the cleaner for all these ablutions, which were of 
long ago. For the last five or six years it had 
been used only as a dressing-gown. Bernard 
protested as long and as fervently as he dared; 
but the gathering frown upon his uncle’s brow 
warned him that it would be better to submit. He 
put on the coat, therefore, devoutly wishing that it 
would drop to pieces in- the process, and Mrs. 
Chowne carried off his shining Lincoln and Ben- 
nett, and brought him an old _billycock hat which 
had been lying upon a shelf for an age, and which 
she had intended for her brother Coggin, and 
with these things upon his head and back, they 
thrust him from the door. 

Bernard looked up at the skies, and only wished 
the clouds would gather darkness and the rain 
pour down more heavily. The sun was not yet 
near the horizon, and he loathed the light of it. 
He chése the lowest and meanest thoroughfares, 
slinking along with a hang-dog countenance, not 
daring to raise his eyes lest he should meet an ac- 
quaintance, or be accosted with a “ hail-fellow- 
well-met” by some swell out of luck like himself. 
The coat was a tight fit, and he could not get it 


off without making an exhibition of himself-in the | 


street; and even if the coat had been removed, the 
hat must have remained. To make matters worse 
the rain ceased, and the sun shed its rays upon 
him out of a clear sky. Bernard called a cab, but 
the driver looked at him suspiciously and required 
to see his money before admitting him into his 
vehicle. 

He drove to the railway-station, where the first 
person he saw was his father. 

““Why, Bernard!” he exclaimed; ‘ what in the 
world has happened to you ?” 

“Help me to get this thing off,” was the only 
answer; and he began to struggle with the gar- 
ment, which, yielding to force, split down the 
back, but still clung to his arms and would not 
come off. 

‘““ Make haste,” said the elder Tyrrell; ‘“‘ there’s 
De Wilde coming, with his wife and daughter. 
Run across and get into a.carriage.” 

Bernard gave one glance over his shoulder, and 
saw the statue-like form of Cara De Wilde close 
behind him. She was looking at his father, not 
at him, and wondering, no doubt, what Mr. 
Tyrrell could have to say to such a shabby and 
disreputable-looking individual as himself. By 
her side, half hidden by her drapery, the slender 
form of Mr. Philo Spicer was to be discerned. 
Bernard knew that Spicer was looking towards 
him, and that his hand was on Cara’s arm, as if 
pointing her attention in the same direction, but 
though a smile was on his face there was no sign 
of recognition in his pale blue eyes. Bernard 
had never felt so spitefully and maliciously dis- 
posed towards Mr. Spicer as at that moment, but 
he was obliged to restrain himself, and fled preci- 
pitately, followed by the cabman, whom he had 
forgotten to pay. 

Thrusting a ridiculously large fare into the 
man’s hand, he darted across the platform and 





ensconced himself in a third-class smoking-car- 
riage. He saw Cara ‘pass his window a moment 
later; but she did not notice him. He saw her 
again at the station where he knew she would 
alight. It was his station also, but he did not 
venture to leave his cover, and had to walk back 
about three miles from the next stopping-place. 
By that time it was getting dark, and he carried 
the coat over his shoulder, loathing the very sight 
of it, but still more distressed about the hat. 

“It is all very well,” he muttered to himself, 
‘to have a rich uncle, but if there were much of 
this sort of thing to be gone through one’s chances 
might ught too dear. I shall never eat a 
sandwic ain as long as I live; and as for the 
coat and hat, I hope Cara De Wilde really did not 
see me. Spicer, too! He was going home with 
them to dinner, of course. What am I to do 
with these horrid things? Cramp will expect me 
to take them back to him to-morrow, and to 
express my thanks. He has got my hat, too, and 
I shall have to wear his. I must get the coat 
mended. Even then, when he sees that it has 
been torn, he will very likely disinherit me upon 
the spot. I must keep in with him, though. I 
must not offend him, whatever happens—pah !” 





) A Common Chord. 


GIVE me a spray of waving green, 
And it shall fill my sight 

With visions of the fair unseen 
And pictures of delight. 


Give me a sunbeam, warm and clear, 
And on its shining wing, 

Into a purer atmosphere, 
My soul shall soar and sing. 


Give me a little rift of blue, 
Just where the grey clouds part, 
And it shall cast its radiant hue 
O’er all my gladdened heart. 





A Seedless Alarm. 


A BALMY day of radiant spring, 
Won from the stormy winds at last ; 
The birds their sweetest carols sing, 
And earth forgets the winter past ; 
New life is in the fragrant air, 

New hues adorn the landscape fair. 


The sunshine throws its tranquil charm 

O’er field and moor :—what means this scare ? 
Why start the lambkins in alarm? 

Tis nothing but a startled hare! 

Ah, laugh not, man !—what idle fears 

Disturb thy kind, and mar their years ! 
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NEW IRELAND. 


HOSE who knew Ireland at the time that 
Queen Victoria began to reign, will admit 
that no country in the world has in the last 

forty years undergone so thorough a transforma- 
tion. Not in Italy, freed from foreign dominion ; 
not in France, now democratic and republican ; 
not even in Japan, leavened by Western civilisation, 
have changes so great been witnessed. In other 
lands there have been political revolutions and 
dynastic overthrows. But in Ireland it is among 
the people that the change has been going on, 
and to such an extent that it may be truly said 
that ‘‘ the old Ireland—the Ireland of Forty Years 
ago—can be seen no more.” 

Whoever wishes to know the history of this 
change, and to understand the social and political 
condition of the country as it is‘now, let him read 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s “‘ New Ireland.”* The book 
was published in 1877, before the Land League 
and Anti-rent agitation, but it embraces the whole 
period from the time of O’Connell and Repeal to 


the rise of the Home Rule party. Mr. Sullivan - 


has been familiar with all the movements that 
have taken place in the last thirty years, and in 
some of them has played no unimportant part. 
The designs, motives, and characters of all the 
jeading Irish patriots or agitators have been known 
to him, and as editor of the ‘‘ Nation” he was in 
possession of secrets hidden from the Govern- 
ment, whether at the Castle or in Westminster. 
What he has chosen to publish is given with a 
high and patriotic purpose. He thinks that the 
more the truth is known, there will be the more 
hope of aright understanding and an enduring 
union between England and his native land. His 
book shows that an Irishman may be a zealous 
Home Rule advocate, and at the same time a loyal, 
peaceful, and honourable subject of the British 
Crown. If he does not now take his place among 
the Irish members in the House of Commons it 
can only be because he opposes the policy of re- 
bellion and crime, and shrinks from the com- 
panionship of unprincipled men: who live by 
professional agitation. 

Wide is the range of topics treated in the two 
volumes of “‘ New Ireland.” O’Connell and the 
Repeal agitation—the rise and progress of the 
National Education movement—Ribbortiism and 
other secret Associations—Father Mathew and 
the Temperance movement—the Tithe settle- 
ment, and the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church—the sad story of the Famine and its 
results—these and other subjects are discussed 
with much clearness and force. Onsome of these 
topics little new light could be expected to be 
thrown, although striking incidents are supplied 
from the writer's own experience and observation. 
Here is a portion of the chapter on the Irish 
Famine :— 








* “New Ireland.” By A. M. Sullivan. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. We are glad to near that a new and cheap edition is to be issued. 





THE BLACK °47. 


The doomed people realised but too well what was before 
them. Last year’s premonitory sufferings had exhausted 
them ; and now ?—they must die! My native district (West 
Cork and Kerry) figures largely in the gloomy record of that 
dreadful time. I saw the horrible phantasmagoria—would God 
it were but that !—pass beforemyeyes. Blank stolid dismay, a 
sort of stupor, fell upon the people, contrasting remarkably with 


the fierce put forth a year before. It was no uncom- 
mon sight the cottier and his little family seated on the 
garden fenc€ gazing ail day long in moody silence at the 


blighted plot that had been their last hope. Nothing could 
arouse them. You spoke; they answered not. You tried 
to cheer them; they shook their heads. I never saw so 
sudden and so terrible a transformation. : : ° 

The first remarkable sign of the havoc which death was 
making was the decline and disappearance of funerals. 
Amongst the Irish people a funeral was always a great dis- 
play, and participation in the procession was for all neigh- 
bours and friends a sacred duty. <A ‘‘ poor ” funeral—that 
is, one thinly attended—was considered disrespectful to the 
deceased and reproachful to the living. The humblest pea- 
sant was borne to the grave by a parochial cortége. But one 
could observe in the summer of ’46 that, as funerals became 
more frequent, there was a rapid decline in the number of 
attendants, until at length persons were stopped on the road 
and requested to assist in conveying the coffin a little way 
farther. Soon, alas! neither coffin-nor shroud could be sup- 
plied. Daily in the street and on the footway some poor 
creature lay down as if to sleep, and presently was stiff and 
stark. In our district it was a common occurrence to find 
on opening the front door in early morning, leaning against 
it,. the corpse of some victim who in the night time had 
“rested” in its shelter. We raised a public subscription, 
and employed two men with horse and cart to go around 
each day and gather up the dead. One by one they were 
taken to a great pit at Ardnabrahair Abbey, and dropped 
through the hinged bottom of a “ trap-coffin ” into a common 
grave below. In the remoter rural districts even this rude 
sepulture was impossible. In the field and by the ditch side 
‘the victims lay as they fell, till some charitable hand was 
found to cover them with the adjacent soil. 

It was the fever which supervened on the famine that 
wrought the greatest slaughter and spread the greatest terror. 
For this destroyer, when it came, spared no class, rich or 
poor. As long as it was ‘‘the hunger” alone that raged, it 
was no deadly peril to visit the sufferers; but not so now. 
To come within the reach of this contagion was certain death. 
Whole families perished unvisited and unassisted. By level- 
ling above their corpses the sheeling in which they died, the 
neighbours gave them a grave. I myself assisted in such a 
task under heartrending circumstances in June 1847. 

No pen can trace nor tongue relate the countless deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice which this dreadful visitation called 
forth on the part, pre-eminently, of two classes in the com- 
munity—the Catholic clergy and the dispensary doctors of 
Ireland. I have named the Catholic clergy, not that those of 
the Protestant denominations did not furnish many instances 
of devotion fully as striking. The Protestant curate of my 
native parish in 1847 was the Rev. Alexander Ben Hallowell, 
subsequently rector of Clonakilty, and now, I believe, re- 
siding somewhere in Lancashire. There were comparatively 
few of his own flock in a way to suffer from the famine ; but 
he dared death daily in his desperate efforts to save the 
petishing creatures around him. A poor hunchback, named 
Richard O’Brien, lay dying of the plague in a deserted hovel 
at a place called ‘* The Custom Gap.” Mr. Hallowell, passing 
by, heard the moans and went in. A shocking sight met his 
view. On some rotten straw in a dark corner lay poor *‘ Dick,” 
naked, except for a few rags across his body. Mr. Hallowell 
rushed to the door and saw a young friend on the road: 
‘*Run, run with this shilling and buy me some wine,” he 
cried. Then he re-entered the hovel, stripped off his own 
clothes, and with his own hands put upon the plague-stricken 
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hunchback the flannel vest and drawers, and the shirt of which 
he had just divested himself. I know this tobe true. J was 
the ‘‘ young friend” who went for and brought the wine. 
But in most places on the Catholic clergy obviously fell the 
brunt of the trial. For them there was no flinching. A call 
to administer the last rites of religion to the inmate of a 
plague-ward or fever-shed must be, and is, obeyed by the 
Catholic priest, though death to himself be the well-known 
consequence. The fatality amongst the two classes I have 
mentioned, clergymen and doctors, was lamentable. Chris- 
tian heroes, martyrs for humanity, their names are blazoned 
on no courtly roll; yet shall they shine upon an eternal page, 
brighter than the stars ! 


After describing the efforts for relief, both on 
the part of the Government and of those land- 
lords who did not desert their posts, Mir. Sullivan 
pays a generous tribute to the Society of Friends, 
and to the present Secretary for Ireland—‘“ Buck- 
shot Forster,” as ungrateful Irish ruffians now call 
him. 


THE, Ricgut Hon. W. E. FORSTER IN 1847. 


Foremost in this blessed work of relief were the Society 
of Friends, the English members of that body co-operating 
with its central committee in Dublin. Amongst the most 
active and fearless of their representatives was a young York- 
shire Quaker, whose name, I doubt not, is still warmly re- 
membered by Connemara peasants. He drove from village to 
village, he walked bog and moor, rowed the lake and climbed 
the mountain, fought death, as it were, hand to hand, in brave 
resolution to save the people. His correspondence from the 
scene of his labours would constitute in itself a graphic 
memorial of the Irish famine. That young ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Quaker ” of 1847 was destined a quarter of a century later 
to be known to the empire as a Minister of the Crown—the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 

In truth, until the appearance a few years since of the Rev. 
Mr. O’Rorke’s excellent volume, the ‘‘ History of the Irish 
Famine,” the only competent record of the events of that 
time was the “ Report of the Society of Friends’ Irish Relief 
Committee.” It is a remarkable fact that the traveller who 
now visits the west and south of Ireland, and seeks to gather 
from the people reminiscences of the famine time, will find 
praise and blame a good deal mingled as to nearly every other 
relief agency of the period ; but naught save grateful recol- 
lection of the unostentatious, kindly, prompt, generous, and 
efficacious action of the Friends’ committee. Fondly as the 
Catholic Irish revere the memory of their own priests who 
suffered with and died for them in that fearful time, they give 
a place in their prayers to the ‘‘ good Quakers, God bless 
them,” Jonathan Pim, Richard Allen, Richard Webb, and 
William Edward Forster. 


We turn from the painful scenes of the Famine 
time to a brighter chapter, which records the 
triumph of Father Mathew in his Temperance 
crusade. Much of that great work was over- 
whelmed in the succeeding years of sorrow, but 
some good seed survived, and will yet bear ample 
fruit on Irish soil. 


FATHER MATHEW’S TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


Much of Father Mathew’s success was owing to his mar- 
vellous personal influence—the almost magical effect of his 
personal exhortations. Furthermore, the fvestige of his 
name, and the &/at with which he was welcomed in each 
locality, gave impression to his missionary appearance and 
vastly increased his power. He was not what would be 
called a great orator ; it was not what we know as eloquence 
that enabled him to bend to his will the multitudes that 
thronged around him. I was little more than twelve years 
of age when I first heard Father Mathew, and I can still 
remember the impressions then created. They were, I am 
confident, similar to the emotions experienced by most of 





those whose good fortune it was to have listened at any 
time to the ‘* Apostle of Temperance.” I was moved not 
so much by his words as by some indescribable influence 
or charm which he seemed to exercise over his audience. 
His voice was exceedingly sweet and musical, and capable of 
great inflections. His features were pleasing and handsome, 
and when he smiled, sunshine diffused itself around. There 
was an air of dignity and tenderness indescribable about 
him, and the earnestness with which he spoke, the intense 
feeling he displayed, was irresistible. When such a man 
preached among a people so susceptible as the Celtic Irish a 
cause so just and holy—preached it out of the fulness of a 
heart abounding with love for them, with compassion for 
their sorrows and solicitude for their happiness—who can 
wonder that the whole nation rose at his words as Christen- 
dom answered to the call of Peter the Hermit? 

It was indeed a ‘‘crusade” Father Mathew preached, 
Whenever he visited a town or city, the population for a score 
miles all round turned out ez masse. At Limerick so vast 
was the assemblage that a troop of dragoons passing along 
the quay got “jammed ” in the crowd, and were literally 
pushed into the river by the surging of the multitude. 
Railways were at the time scarcely known in Ireland, and 
Father Mathew travelled by the mail coach, out of which 
circumstance a formidable State grievance arose. If the in- 
habitants of a town or village happened to hear that the 
famous Capuchin was a passenger, they waylaid the vehicle 
—‘‘stopped her Majesty’s mail,” in fact—and refused to let 
it proceed till he had administered the pledge to them. 

It was a time when political feeling ran high and strong in 
Treland. It was the period of O’Connell’s Repeal agitation 
and of all the accompanying excitement of that movement. 
Yet, strange to say, Orange and Green alike waved a greet- 
ing to Father Mathew ; Whig, Tory, and Repealer sounded 
his praise ; and nowhere in all [reland could he have received 
a welcome more cordial and enthusiastic than that which was 
extended to him, ‘‘ Popish friar’? as he was, by the Protes- 
tants of Ulster. He had been warned not to carry out his 
purpose of visiting that province; the Orangemen, it was 
declared, could not stand the sight of a Catholic priest re- 
ceived with public festive display in their midst. What really 
happened was that the dreaded Orangemen came out in grand 
procession to join in the ovation. When Father Mathew saw 
their flags hung out at Cootehill on church and kirk, he 
rightly appreciated the spirit of the display, and called for 
‘*three cheers” for them!» A Catholic clergyman calling for 
a cordial salutation of the Orange banner, and a Catholic 
assemblage heartily responding, was something almost incon- 
ceivable. It had never occurred before in Ireland; I am 
afraid it has never occurred since. 


Mr. Sullivan records from his own observation 
the circumstances under which the “ drink-curse ” 
regained sway in Ireland after the death of the 
Apostle of Temperance :— 


Tur TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 


I have said that the astonishing success of the temperance 
movement from 1838 to 1845 was largely the product of en- 
thusiasm, and was certain to be followed by a reaction. Even 
if no unusual misfortune had befallen, some such retrocession 
would, I am confident, have been suffered, but nothing that 
would have seriously impaired the reformation which Father 
Mathew had wrought. Few words are needed to explain 
how sugh an event as the famine wrecked this great work, as 
it did many another noble enterprise, moral and material, at 
the time. It was as if a great wave submerged the island, 
burying, obliterating, or sweeping away everything. When 
that fearful deluge subsided, and the mountain-tops began to 
reappear, a scene of utter desolation came to view. 

The circumstances under which the drink-curse arose anew 
amongst the Irish people are painfully reproachful to our law- 
makers and administrators. There were scores, probably 
hundreds, of districts in Ireland from which drink-shops had 
long totally disappeared ; and had there been at the time any 
statutable conservation of this ‘‘ free-soil ” area, three-fourths 
of Father Mathew’s work would have endured to the present 
hour. But what happened within my own experience and 
observation was this: When the Government relief works 
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were set on foot aN over the kingdom, close by every pay- 
office or depét there started into operation a meal-store and a 
whisky shop ; nay, often the pay-clerks and road-staff lodged 
in the latter, and made it ‘‘ headquarters.” Only too well 
the wretched people knew what the firewater would do for 
them ; it would bring them oblivion or excitement, in which 
the horror and despair around them would be forgotten for a 
while. In many a tale of shipwreck we read with wonder 
that at the last dread moment the crew broached the spirit 
casks and drank till delirium came. In Ireland the starving 
people seemed possessed by some similar infatuation when 
once more the fatal lure was set up before them. In the 
track of the Governinent relief-staff, and specially “licensed ” 
by law, the drink-shops reappeared, and, to a large extent, 
reconquered what they had lost. Not wholly, however. 
There are thousands of men in Ireland to-day who ‘‘ took 
the pledge from Father Mathew” and hold by it still. There 
are cities and towns in which the flag has never been hauled 
down, and where its adherents are now as numerous as ever. 
To the movement of Father Mathew is owing, moreover, 
that public opinion in favour of temperance effort, that par- 
liamentary vote in favour of temperance legislation, which 
Ireland has so notably and so steadily exhibited. The pure- 
souled and great-hearted Capuchin has not lived and laboured 
jn vain, 


Emigration has long been one of the chief fea- 
tures in Irish annals. Apart from .the normal 
poverty as a cause, there have been at times, as in 
the Scottish Highlands, wholesale evictions by 
landlords. One touching chapter narrates the 
notorious evictions of the peasants of Glenveigh, 
in Donegal, the last act of which Mr. Sullivan 
describes :— 


DONEGAL EMIGRANTS. 


I had been striving hard for these poor people. I had, 
especially since my visit to a neighbouring district three years 
before, felt the deepest, the most earnest interest in them. 
Our journals called at once for pyblic aid, and it was promptly 
forthcoming. A local committee of relief was organised, and 
an appeal to Christian hearts all over the world was issued. 
This remarkable document bore the signatures of the Catholic 
bishop, the Episcopalian Protestant rector, the Presbyterian 
minister, and the Catholic parish priest. The appeal was 
most liberally answered at home. Men of all ranks and 
classes, creeds and parties, poured in their contributions. 
But the crowning act of rescue was the work of Irishmen far 
away under the Southern Cross. The (Australian) Donegal 
Celtic Relief Committee, established in Melbourne—mainly 
by the exertions of the late. Hon. Michael O’Grady, M.L.c., 
to avhom I had early written on the subject—decided to bring 
out, to ‘‘happy homes and altars free,’’ these victims of a 
heartless wrong. Ample funds were at once supplied, and 
an official agent of the Victorian Government was dispatched 
to make special arrangements in conjunction with the local 
committee in Ireland for effecting this generous purpose. 
The news created a great sensation in Donegal. The poor 
people were sought out and collected. Some by this time 
had sunk beneath their sufferings. One man had lost his 
reason under the shock. There were old men who would keep 
wandering over the hills in view of their ruined homes, full of 
the idea that some day Mr. A—— might let them return, 
but who at last had to be borne to the distant work- 
house to die. With a strange mixture of joy and sad- 
ness the survivors heard that friends in Australia had 
paid their way to a new and better land. On the day 
they were to set out for the railway station, ex zoute for 
Liverpool, a striking scene was witnessed. The cavalcade 
was accompanied by a concourse of neighbours.and sympa- 
thisers. They had to pass within a short distance of the 
ancient burial-ground, where ‘‘the rude forefathers” of the 
valley slept. They halted, turned aside, and proceeded to 
the grass-grown cemetery. Here in a body they knelt, flung 
themselves on the graves of their relatives, which they 
reverently kissed again and again, and raised for the last 
time the Irish caoine, or funeral wail. Then—some of them 
pulling tufts of grass which they placed in their bosom—they 





resumed their way on the road to exile. At Dublin I saw 
they halted between the arrival of their train and the departure- 


of the cross-channel boat for Liverpool. As they marched 


through the streets to a restaurant, where dinner had been: 


provided for them, they excited the greatest curiosity and 
interest. ‘‘The emigrants, male and female,” said one of 


the city papers, ‘‘ presented an appearance well calculated to- 


excite admiration and sympathy. A finer body of men and 
women never left any country. In stature tall, with hand- 
some and well-shaped features full of kindly expression, they 
filled the breast of every spectator with regret that such a 
people should be lost to us for ever.” Standing on the quay 
at Dublin I bade these poor people a last adieu, and — 
that God might requite them under happier skies for the 
cruel calamities that had befallen themat home. Six months 
later Mr. O’Grady wrote to me a detailed account of their. 
progress. Eyery one of them was “ doing well,” he said ; 
‘* a credit to the old land.” 


It is in regard to the political movements of the 
time that Mr. Sullivan is able to give most novelty. 
and accuracy of information. But the details of 
these movements, except as supplying materials to 
the future historian, are of no more practical use 
or living interest to English readers than more. 
ancient clan feuds or faction fights. The separation 
of the Young Ireland party from the Repealers— 
the position taken up by Charles Gavan Duffy, by 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher, John Mitchell, Sadleir, 
The O’Donoghue, Dillon, and other Irish patriots, 
true or false, have little interest to us in face of 
the actual state of affairs, in revived Fenianism at 
home and abroad, and in the undisguised Com- 
munism, which is plundering property and defying 
law. The parts of Mr. Sullivan’s book which 
have most interest in narrating these political 
movements, are where he gives an account of 
Fenianism and of its leaders :— 


ORIGIN OF THE FENIAN PLOT. 


The outbreak of the Indian mutiny had greatly excited the 
revolutionary party among Irishmen at home and in America. 
It looked like the beginning of a protracted and perilous 
struggle for England ; perhaps of her overthrow. On this 
occasion, as during the Crimean war, Ireland was denuded 
of troops. Here, they reflected, were two signal oppor- 
tunities for revolt lost through want of preparation. It was 
determined forthwith to make a beginning with the long- 
meditated project of a secret society. 

Some young men—mercantile assistants and others—in the 
town of Skibbereen had, about this time, established a 
political club or reading-room, called the Phoenix National 
and Literary Society. It might have gone the way of many 
a similar institution, and never been heard of beyond the 
local precincts, but for a visit which Mr. James Stephens paid 
to that neighbourhood in May, 1858. He had been struck 
by the rather independent and defiant spirit of some obser- 
vations reported from one of its meetings, and judged that 
among these men he would find material for the work he had 
in hand. Foremost in a sort of careless audacity and resolute 
will was one, already quite popular, or, as ‘‘ the authorities ” 
in Skibbereen would say, a ‘‘ ringleader,” with young men of 
his class—Jeremiah Donovan. He was not only given to 
Gaelic studies, but he exhibited a love for historico-genea- 
logical research which was quite alarming to the local gentry. 
He very shortly resumed the ‘*O” to his name; and, as his 
people belonged to Ross, he adopted the distinguishing Gaelic 
affix ‘‘ Rossa,’’ thenceforward signing his name—one now well 
known in Ireland, England, and Scotland—‘“ Jeremiah 
O’Donovan Rossa.” 

One evening in May, 1858, O’Donovan—or “Rossa,” as 
it may be more convenient to call him, although he was not 
generally known by this affix for some time after—was called 
upon by a companion who had something important to com- 
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municate under the seal of secrecy. A mysterious ‘‘ stranger” 
had come to town on a startling mission. The Irishmen in 
America, he declared, had resolved to aid the men at home 
in achieving the independence of Ireland, and the aid was to 
consist of arms and of men. Rossa goes on to tell the rest: 
‘‘If we had a certain number of men sworn to fight, there 
would be an equal number of arms in Ireland for these men 
when enrolled, and an invading force of from five to ten 
thousand men before the start. The arms were to be in the 
country before the men would be asked to stir; they would 
not be given into their hands, but were to be kept in hiding- 
places until the appointed time, when every Centre could 
take his men to the spot and get the weapons. As soon as 
we had enrolled the men willing to fight, we were to get 
military instructors to teach us how to do as soldiers.” 

Nothing could possibly have been more to the heart of Rossa 
than this enterprise. He jumped atit, he says, ‘‘and next day 
I inoculated a few others, whom I told to go and do likewise.” 
Before a month had elapsed, out of one hundred young men 
on the books of the ‘‘ Literary Society,” ninety had been 
sworn in to this secret organisation. 

Such was the start of Fenianism. ‘The ‘‘ mysterious 
stranger’ was Mr. James Stephens. 


AMERICAN FENIANS. 


On the American side the movement was projected under 
the direction of John O’Mahony, Michael Doheny, and Col. 
Corcoran, of the Sixty-ninth (Irish) New York regiment; 
the first-named being supreme. The Irish in America were 
to be enrolled in “‘ circles,” or groups, like the Irish at home. 
But the functions of the former were chiefly to supply ‘‘ the 
home organisation,” as it was called, with funds, arms, and 
military commanders, Later on the American section de- 
cided furthermore to co-operate with the home movement by 
an attack on the British dominions near at hand, and by the 
dispatch of privateers. Each ‘‘ circle” was presided over 
by an officer called a Centre. Mr. O’Mahony was Head 
Centre. He it was who designated his branch of the organi- 
sation by the name of ‘‘ Fenians.” He was much given to 
Gaelic studies, and lived or dreamed a greal deal in ancient 
Ireland. The Irish national militia, seventeen centuries ago, 
were called the ‘‘ Fiana. Erion,” or -Fenians, from Fenius, 
Fin, or Fion, their famous commander. After this force 
O’Mahony called the Irish-American enrolment. Mr. Ste- 
phens, however, preferred for the home section the name of 
**Trish Revolutionary Brotherhood ;”’ shortened into ‘‘the 
I. R. B.,” by which brief designation it was generally re- 
ferred to by the members. In Ireland the enrolment also was 
in circles, or groups; the officers being styled A’s, B’s, and 
C’s, according to their rank. Mr. Stephens exercised 
supreme and absolute authority in the home organisation. 
His official title was the **C. O. I. R.,” or Central Orvaniser 
of the Irish Republic. 


Every one knows how the Fenian plot ripened, 
and after some exciting episodes was suppressed. 
It regained strength after a time, and it now again 
has resumed activity, taking advantage of the 
troubles excited by the Land League. There is 
no doubt that the favourable opportunity is only 
awaited for attempting an armed rising, and no 
policy of conciliation, not even of justice to Ire- 
land, is heeded by the conspirators. The more 
moderate designs of the Home Rulers have been 
set aside, and the present disturbed state of the 
country is the result of Fenian plots for rebellion. 
By the vast majority of Englishmen, tired and 
disgusted with all Irish politics, there is no dis- 
tinction made between Fenians and Nationalists, 
Land Leaguers and Home Rulers. Few are aware 
how truly patriotic and peaceable was the design 
of the last-named movement. Here is Mr. Sulli- 
van’s narrative of the 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT. 


On the evening of Thursday, the 19th of May, 1870, a 
strange assemblage was gathered in the great room of the 
Bilton Hotel, Dublin, It was a private meeting of some of 
the leading merchants and professional men of the metropolis, 
of various political and religious opinions, to exchange views 
upon the condition of Ireland. Glancing around the room, 
one might ask if the millennium had arrived. Here were 
men of the most opposite parties, men who never before met 
in politics save as irreconcilable foes. The Orangeman and 
the Ultramontane, the staunch Conservative and the sturdy 
Liberal, the Nationalist Repealer and the Imperial Unionist, 
the Fenian sympathiser and the devoted loyalist, sat in free 
and friendly counsel, discussing a question which any time 
for fifty years previously would have instantly sundered such 
men into a dozen factions arrayed in stormy conflict. It was 
one of those meetings axiomatically held to be ‘‘ impossible ” 
in Ireland, as may be understood by a glance over the list of 
those who composed it. : 

‘* What can we do for Ireland?” they asked. The: Pro- 
testant Conservatives spoke up. Some of them were men of 
large property as country gentlemen; others were amongst 
the wealthiest and most influential merchants of the metro- 
polis. ‘‘It is impossible for us,” they said, ‘‘ to view the 
events of the past five years without feeling it incumbent on 
us, as we value the welfare of our country and regard the 
safety and security of all we possess, to make some step 
towards a reconciliation or agreement with the National sen- 
timent. In that sentiment, as we understand it, there is 
much we can never assent to. Some of the designs associated 
with it shall ever encounter our resistance. But we have 
never concealed from ourselves, and indeed have never denied, 
that in the main the aspiration for national autonomy is one 
which has sound reason and justice, as well as historical right, 
behind it. We wish to be frank and clear—we will have no 
part in disloyal plans ; we will have no separation from Eng- 
land. But we feel that the scheme of one parliament for all 
purposes, imperial and local, has been a failure; that the at- 
tempt to force consolidation on the Irish people, to destroy 
their national individuality, has been simply disastrous. 
However attractive in theory for imperial statesmen, that 
project has utterly broken down in fact and reality. It has 
cost us perpetual insecurity, recurrent insurrection. It may 
suit English politicians to cling to the experiment still, and 
pursue it through another fifty years, always ‘just going to 
succeed this time ;’ but for us Irish Protestants, whose lot is 
cast in this country, and whose all in the world is within these 
seas, it is time to think whether we cannot take into our own 
hands the solution of this problem. We want peace, we 
want security, we want loyalty to the throne, we want con- 
nection with England ; but we will no longer have our do- 
mestic affairs committed toa London parliament. The ques- 
tion is whether we can agree upon an arrangement that would 
harmonise those national aspirations in which we largely par- 
ticipate, with thet imperial connection which we desire to 
retain.” Such was the tenor and substance of a discussion 
or conversation which extended upwards of an hour, 


The Home Rule movement was hailed with 
national enthusiasm, and its power was shown at 
the next election. Other influences have divided 
the forces then banded together by a common 
patriotism ; but for a time not a few in England as 
well as Ireland could see in this direction the best 
solution of the Irish question. If all the Home 
Rule leaders were as moderate, able, and generous 
as Alexander Sullivan, there might have been hope. 
But the conduct of the Land Leaguers has dispelled 
the illusion. If there were a national parliament 
on College Green history would repeat itself. The 
Irish Girondists would be soon overwhelmed by 
the Fenian Jacobins; there would be public pil- 
lage, wholesale massacre ; a reign of terror would 
set in, and order could be restored only under a 
military despotism, after a civil war. 








DUTCH SKETCHES. 

















Il.—A DUTCH HOUSE. 


O begin with, it has white-painted walls, a 
very tall roof tiled with the reddest of tiles, 
while outside several of the windows is fixed 

a little mirror in a black frame, to enable a person 
sitting at the window to see the passers-by without 
being discovered. Add to this the fact that fixed 
to the top of one of the attic windows is a crane, 
and you have a description which every one who 
has been in Holland will recognise. 

So much for the outside, now for the interior. 
The first thing that arrests the attention of an 
English eye is the paint of the door itself and the 
polish of the big brass knocker. It does not look 
like paint in the least, but green or red enamel, so 
smooth and glossy is it. And with, good reason ; 
a front door takes three months or more to paint, 
and does not require renewing for twenty years, 
if then. I once went over a monitor in dock at 
Amsterdam, a gem of a ship just approaching 
completion, in fact receiving its last coat of paint, 
the beauty of which so struck me that I asked the 





painter how the paint was made. He assured me 
the brilliant finish was entirely due to the amount 
of linseed-oil mixed with the paint. Not only is 
the gloss so beautiful, but also the fineness of the 
work; a room painted white will, after ten or 
twelve years, show no signs of bareness, though 
such paint is well washed with soap and flannel 
at least every month, but the process seems to 
affect it no more than if it were really enamel. 
When the door is opened you find yourself in a 
wide passage paved with white marble and covered 
down the middle with cocoa-nut matting. If the 
walls are not also lined with marble they are 
covered with small tiles of white enamel about five 
or six inches square and joined with white cement. 
There will probably be a door right and left into 
sitting-rooms, or two doors on one side close toge- 
ther, one leading into the zaa/ looking into the 
street, the other into a second zaa/, communicating 
by folding-doors with the first and having windows 
into a square yard, probably plainly flagged and 
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containing a brass pump, into which are windows, 
opposite, lighting the eefen-kamer, or dining-room, 
and, at the side, that of the passage, which runs 
the entire length of the house. Behind the eefen- 
hamer (eating-chamber) are stairs ; then a room for 
stores or other uses, and lighted by a window at 
the top overlooking a yard belonging to the next 
house. Behind that again will come the kitchen 
and another yard; and last, looking into the bit of 
garden, made to look as large as possible by a 
profusion of trees and shrubs, until you would 
think it the beginning of a large pleasure-ground, 
comes the general sitting-room, known as the huzs- 
kamer. I have known a house containing ten 
rooms on one floor, each room behind the other, 
and lighted by means of these tiny quadrangles, 
while the marble-floored passage ran from the 
front door by which the house. was entered the 
whole length of the ten rooms and several court- 
yards to the bit of garden behind. And, oh! 
wasn’t it cold in winter! I used to carry a shawl 
about with me and wrap it over my head when I 
wanted to pass along it. 

Let us suppose, now, that the zaal is on the 
right of the door as we enter; it frequently is 
not so, because it is a room not much used 
except at night, when the lamps are lighted 
and the outlook is of no consequence, but it 
suits my convenience to describe it first. Well, 
it does not much resemble an English drawing- 
room. First, though there is a very wide mantel- 
shelf of marble, generally black, there is no grate. 
In winter there is a tall white porcelain stove— 
the name of it in Dutch is Kachal. This stove has 
a marble slab on the top of it, sucha slab as is used 
for a hall-table here, and at one side near the 
bottom a small brass door by which it is re- 
plenished ; it stands on a sheet of tin or zinc, just 
in front of the mantel-shelf, and in the recess. 
Where the grate of an English room would be, 
stands a pan filled with square bricks of peat, and 
another filled with square lumps of wood. I never 
saw coal except in one house, where they had a 
stove with open steel bars, almost like an English 
grate. I exclaimed aloud at the delightful sight 
of a wiszble coal fire, and found this stove had been 
made to order at a great expense and trouble from 
my description of an English fireplace. But that 
was, of course, an exception. You may live for 
years in Holland and never see a fire at all, except 
when the stove is replenished and the door open 
for a minute. 

On the top of the stove, which does not get very 
warm, invariably stand two things, a box of 
matches set endways in a case of bronze or silver, 
and a small stand, often of silver or bronze and 
gilt, with a flat-shaped cup on the top, of jasper, 
agate, or the same material as the stand itself. 
Oxidised silver is also used. It puzzled me to 
know why these tiny stands were always to be seen 
in sitting-rooms, and, asI did not like to be always 
asking questions, it was some time before I found 
it out. They are for cigar-ashes. 

I never saw a suze of furniture in a Dutch draw- 
ing-room. One or two tall cabinets, filled with the 
rarest of china, generally of oak lined with scarlet, 
and guarded by glass doors, are in every room; a 





piano, usually a grand, a large round table of 
rosewood, and half-a-dozen easy-chairs of ample 
proportions and divers shapes and materials, 
may always be seen; they are alike in all 
houses of the better class, what we should call 
quiet or even poor furniture. Yet over all is spread 
such a profusion of decoration and ornamentation 
that a Dutch zaa/ has the most artistic, refined, and 
elegant appearance. Pictures of every size and 
shape crowd the walls; small hanging bookshelves, 
filled for the most part with English works; great 
Japanese vases, three feet high or more, are set 
here and there, very often in your way, to the 
imminent danger of asmash. You see rare blue 
plates set in a frame of carved oak and mounted as 
a table ; China, Japanese, and Indian carvings and 
curiosities without end; and, to crown all, em- 
broidery of the most beautiful kind is used with a 
lavish carelessness, which tells an English observer 
very plainly that woman and woman’s work is not 
at a very high value. I have seen a carpet made 
entirely of ‘‘double cross-stitch,’ on canvas, 
and with Berlin wool, by the ladies of the house. 
Mats of the same a yard square are to be seen 
everywhere ; they are used to set the peat-pan 
upon, a table, a vase, or, in fact, anywhere where 
they possibly can be used. 

The bell-ropes—they are the rule—are made of 
fine embroidery, stretched over a stiff lining some 
four or five inches wide, and are finished by an 
elaborate brass ring. Sometimes, instead of being 
embroidered, they are of very fine canvas worked 
in silks. 

Embroidered or wool-work table-covers and 
chairs are as common as velvet and crétonnes are 
with us. The window-hangings are generally sub- 
dued in colour. In one house, where the mistress 
was an exceedingly clever artist, they got new 
hangings from Paris whilst I was there. They 
were made from her own design, and had a ground- 
work of a soft cinnamon-brown, with stripes at 
intervals of about eight inches, composed of 
thread of every colour, including gold and silver. 
These were made with fringe of rich silk exactly 
matching the groundwork and the stripe. The 
effect was lovely. 

Linen blinds are never used in drawing-rooms. 
Venetians hang ow/s¢de, and can be drawn up or 
down at pleasure, and inside is a fixed blind 
reaching only halfway down the window, consist- 
ing of the finest muslin or net, elaborately worked 
at the bottom to the depth of a foot with appliqué. 
Should the windows overlook the street, they have 
a small blind, like our wire blinds, but of a bright 
blue colour, set in a steel or iron frame the thick- 
ness of a lead-pencil, with projecting ends. It is 
about sixteen inches high by ten or twelve broad, 
and is just set on the window-ledge, forming a 
complete screen from the gaze of passers-by. I 
cannot say that they are pretty, either viewed from 
the inside or the out. 

There is always in the gqaa/, as in all other sit- 
ting-rooms of the house, a cupboard concealed in 
the wall, wherein are kept the tray, lamps, cups 
and saucers and other tea-things. These are 
never carried about the house, and are but seldom 
touched by a servant. 
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The large rosewood table I mentioned before 
stands under the gaselier, and is not spread out 
with books and other trifles as with us; it 
being in use every evening, for the family and 
their guests sit round it, so it is ready for their 
work, papers, cards, or any books they may be 
reading. ‘They read a good deal aloud. I have 
heard many a novel read aloud by Dutch girls as 
an evening amusement; read, too, with scarcely a 
mistake, often whole pages without one. It was 
quite a treat to see the keen appreciation of every 
point, and “‘ Punch” was always greeted with roars 
of laughter. I went one afternoon to call upon 
the wife of a professor who had just sent ‘‘ Punch” 
away: she and several other families had formed 
aclub to take in all the leading European illustrated 
papers, ‘ Punch,” “Graphic,” ‘“‘ London News,” 
“Fun,” “ Figaro,” and those two splendid German 
ones, I forget the names. Each paid so much, and 
kept the portfolio two days, sending it on to the 
next family on the list. 

“Oh, miss,” she said. ‘‘Have you seen ze 
‘Punch’ ?” 

‘“*No, mevrouw, I have not,” I answered; ‘is 
there something very good ?” 

‘Good ?” she echoed, clasping her hands to 
her ample bosom, and lifting her eyes heaven- 
wards, ‘‘Oh! but it is splend-eed! A mistress 
say to her servant;—but no, I forget—she say, 
‘ Mary, why do you not a-range your hair? go, do it 
immediately.’ And Mary say, ‘ Yes, madame, but 
where is ze comb ?’ 

Told by a beautiful woman, with the most tragic 
gestures and with delightfully broken English, the 
joke was irresistible. When I saw “ Punch” after- 
wards, when the portfolio came round to the house 
where I was staying, I did not think much of it. 

I heard all Miss Kavanagh’s delicious books 
read aloud by Dutch girls, and when the dear 
artist-mother wanted me to do model for her, 
which she did very often, and for hours together, 
she used to get her daughters to read to me to 
keep me quiet. I once sat sixteen hours out of 
two days, and I smile to think of the means they 
took to prevent me from breaking loose. 

The charming story, ‘‘ A Dog of Flanders,” had 
just appeared, and a Dutch translation had 
come out in a Dutch newspaper. The youngest 
daughter translated this into English as she 
read for my amusement, and told it so forcibly 
that afterwards, when the Tauchnitz edition 
reached us, I could see no difference between the 
original English and my friend’s translation. 
There was accomplishment for you, and we did 
not consider her a first-rate English scholar by 
any means. 

And now we leave the zaa/ and betake ourselves 
into the dining-room, or eefen-kamer. It is never 
a pretty room, seldom a pleasant one; indeed I 
have known, in more than one instance, such a 
room lighted only by askylight. It contains dining- 
table and chairs, with one or two buffets; it is a 
dining-room and nothing else. 

During the day the room most lived in is the 
huis-kamer. It is always a cheerful place, not 
decorated and ornamented like the zaa/, save for 
the pictures on the walls. The blinds of this room 








are like those of the rest of the house, strong linen, 
generally striped in faint shades of drab and white, 
the strongest, stoutest linen I ever saw without 
being actually coarse. They are invariably finished 
off at the bottom with a fringe of white cotton of 
the class known among dressmakers as “ bullion.” 
It is about six inches deep. They are not drawn 
up by means of a roller and cord, as with us, but 
have five or six rows of small rings fixed on the 
inside of the blind from top to bottom, at intervals 
of about four inches. Through each of these a 
cord is passed and the six cords pass through the 
wooden bar at the top and are fastened into one, 
by which means the blind is drawn up or let down. 
When drawn up the blind falls into flat folds, be- 
ginning at the bottom; that is, if drawn half way 
up the window, the folds will be next to the 
fringe. 

Cushioned window-seats are not uncommon, 
and, as the windows are often double, they are 
very agreeable lounging-places. 

In the huzs-kamer is a round table, a couple of 
buffets ; and here let me say that a buffet is a very 
different article to our massive sideboards; it is 
not even as handsome as our cheffonier. They 
are generally of mahogany, not of the best, with 
doors to the closet underneath that roll back. I 
believe they are known as revolving doors. The 
top is covered with that American cloth which 
imitates mahogany, and the middle lifts up, dis- 
closing a cooking contrivance, a marble or zinc 
board, and a small bowl. At this the ladies of the 
house can do any extra cooking that they cannot 
trust to the legitimate cook. 

There is always a kzs/, a large press containing 
four or five shelves, in which the household linen 
is kept. You find these &zsts everywhere—in 
sitting-rooms, bedrooms, or landings, and in pas- 
sages. In the families I have known sufficiently 
well to be acquainted with the interior of their 
presses, the table-linen was always kept in that 
which stood in the Auzs-Ramer. 

In this room there are chairs, including several 
arm-chairs and a sofa, but a sofa in Holland is not 
a comfortable institution. It is a thing to be 
looked at or sat upon upright, but not to be lain 
upon. The first time I was there I was so unlucky 
as to catch an intermittent ague fever, which 
always came on with a dull dead aching of my 
back. How I longed fora sofa! It was no use 
going to bed, it was too soft, and did not rest my 
back at all; so, the sofas being impracticable, I 
used to lie on the floor, with a cushion under my 
head. I often heard the following question and 
reply :-— 

“‘ Waar is Kittee ? Is zij niet in ’t huis? Is zij 
uit gaan ?” 

‘Niet zoo,” was the reply. ‘‘ Zij is bij de stoof 
—aan ’t vloer.” 

The meaning, I think, is so plain, I need not 
translate it. 

As regards the bedrooms in a Dutch house, I 
have no fault to find with them, except that the 
washing apparatus is limited, a small basin and a 
pint of water being deemed ample, and a bath an 
absolutely unknown institution; all people go to 
the public bath-houses, some of which are most 
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luxurious. Ido not myself approve of the custom; 
it is dangerous to health, for many take the bath 
very hot, and come out into the chill damp of 
autumn or winter; and besides that, they do not 
take it sufficiently often, never more than once a 
week, and many not as often as that. I have been 
there twice in the winter. The first time I was 
not strong, and I took cold every time I went to 
the bath, until at last I managed to get one, and so 
was able to have it comfortably athome. The last 
time I was only there three months, so finding my 
former plan impracticable, I went every day and 
never took cold at all. My friends told me gravely 
it was a most weakening practice. 

But for the rest, the bedrooms are most Juxu- 
rious, the beds the best I ever slept in. They are 
invariably built, whether of wood or iron, of a wag- 
gon-like shape, with sides that are quite a yard 
high from the ground. I always thought of the 
Psalmist when he says, ‘I climb up into my bed.” 
It really was climbing, and often a difficult ascent 
too, for the foundation of the bed is only a few 
inches from the ground, and the intervening space 
is filled by one mattress and several feather-beds of 
the very lightest description. The effect, when one 
has passed the waggon-like side, is like tumbling 
headlong into a vast eider-down quilt. 

In addition to one or two fleecy blankets above 
you, there is also a down cover over all, guzée as 
thick as three ordinary English down quilts. From 
a star of gilt, or a crown, or some such device, fixed 
into the ceiling, flow—no other word will express 
the quantity—voluminous curtains, which hang all 
round the bed like a tent, and exclude every breath 
of air, which, as the room has been thoroughly 
warmed by the stove, seems, when you go to bed, 
very unnecessary. However, when you wake in 
the morning the air has the chill of a damp vault, a 
positively clammy coldness, and you feel you would 
be grateful for a fire in the morning also. That is 
not, I fancy, so much the cold of the climate as 
the damp, which is really terrible ; so bad, indeed, 
that walls are never papered, but a room is lined 
with a canvas-covered screen set about four inches 
from the wall, and the paper is put upon that. The 
effect when you, for the first time, rest your hand 
against a wall and it retires is most odd. 

Nor, to sleep well in a Dutch house, must you be 
a light sleeper or of a nervous temperament. The 
cellars are overrun by rats and the houses from 
ground to roof by mice. There is a continual 
noise going on; the mice run up the canvas 
screens—on the side nearest the wall, of course— 
and you hear the little regular scratch, patter, 
scratch, and wonder whatever that is; then, on 
reaching the top, or nearly so, they seem always to 
lose their footing, perhaps they do it on purpose, 
and down they come with a great rush, a scrape, 
and a thump on the floor, altogether making so 
much:noise that you can hardly believe it is but a 
mouse when you know of it. A nervous person 
may well fancy, when first hearing these sounds, 
that thieves are coming, and as doors have often 
no locks and windows no fasteners, such an one 
has a pleasant feeling of being entirely at the mercy 
of any intruder who may have taken a fancy to 
watch or rings. 





Happily I soon got used to it, though at first I 
feared I should never sleep at all. It is wonderful 
how certain effects cease to trouble the human 
mind when the cause of them is explained. I am 
not by any means a nervous person. By day I am 
afraid of neither man, woman, nor beast, but I 
must confess to a horror of burglars. Dressed, 
and with boots on, I should not mind them, but 
night is always so cold, sleeping attire so thin, and 
bare feet feel so helpless, I would rather see fifty 
ghosts than one burglar who would not mind 
adding violence to dishonesty. As I said, the 
cellars of a Dutch house are absolutely alive with 
rats—great, grey, gaunt, ill-looking creatures that 
would fly at you for a look. I once, when staying 
in a very large Dutch house, joined, one very wet 
afternoon, in a game of “Spy, O!” I was paired 
off to hide with a fair-haired Friese girl, and I, 
being ignorant and enterprising, suggested the 
cellars. She was ignorant and enterprising, too, 
though she, perhaps, had neither quality in as 
large a degree as myself. We groped our way 
through the chain of cellars—eight or ten of them, 
vast apartments not only undermining the house 
itself, but the road in front of it, and having a 
couple of windows overlooking the canal path, 
ten feet below the street, and a door opening 
thereon, for in Holland canal-boats are used 
instead of carts, and all fuel and heavy loads are 
taken into houses by way of the cellars. Certainly, 
there are a good many streets without a canal in 
their centre, but this house being, as I said, on a 
gracht, had the usual gracht entrance. We felt 
our way through this icy darkness, giggling and 
laughing as we went over the good “ hide ” we had 
secured, finally taking up our position where a 
faint light from the two little windows could reach 
us. 
As it was the first time 1 had ever been in a 
Dutch cellar, I looked about me curiously, There 
were great stacks of wood, peat, and potatoes 
piled up in different parts; a smaller heap of 
carrots, huge jars of stoneware filled with butter 
for winter use, others of saur kraut and other eat- 
ables. The two little windows, if you please, 
were draped with white muslin curtains, looped 
up with bows of ribbon. I laughed heartily at 
them, and yet more when I noticed them repro- 
duced on the opposite side of the grach/, and that 
the door of that hquse had a smart brass knocker, 
beautifully polished. 

‘‘ Ah, there’s a rat!” Johanna van der Broeke 
shrieked suddenly, and fled, leaving me face to 
face with a great, gaunt, grey rat, as large as a 
three-months-old kitten. 

I knew nothing whatever about rats, their habits, 
or anything, and being ignorant, with that folly 
which makes fools brave, I looked after Johanna 
as she scampered off with her frock well kilted up, 
and thought her an affected goose to be afraid of 
a half-starved, hungry-looking thing like a rat. 
So I stood my ground and gaped at the creature, 
wondering if I could catch it. I had read of men 
in prison making pets of them, and some similar 
idea crept through my brain then. I put my foot 
out at it; it never stirred. I flicked my handker- 
chief at it; it showed its teeth and looked un- 
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pleasant. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, it 
went off very slowly, stopping at every step or two 
toturn and look at me. I was amused; I thought 
the creature wonderfully tame—/ame, save the 
mark !—a rat, seven or eight inches long without 
the tail ! 

Still no one came to look for me; Johanna had 
evidently not betrayed my hiding-place. I began 
to shiver; that cellar was cold. However, I kept 
my ground faithfully for some minutes, wishing 
the rat would return. Presently it came, and, 
unlike the knight in the song, it came of on 
alone; it brought about a dozen relations, larger, 
greyer, more gaunt than itself, and they all looked 
at me. I suddenly became aware that the situa- 








~ 


tion was a dangerous one, and I fled ignominiously, 
rushing up the steep stone steps into the vestibule. 

How I shivered! I have had a wholesome dread 
of rats since that day. 

I have not mentioned the stairs of a Dutch 
house. Well, to be perfectly honest, which I try 
always to be, I consider them simply a disgrace to 
the architects who planned them and the joiners 
who carried out the plans. Ihave known two houses, 
both occupied successively by the same family, 
where the stairs were open and the steps shallow, 
as with us, but I believe they had been altered in 
imitation of the English mode—I am sure those 
of the second house were. All the rest I ever 
saw, excepting in hotels, were literally a ladder 
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shut up in a cupboard, the steps so steep that, for 
want of a handrail, I used to hold on to those 
above me asI climbed. Going to bed was the 
ascent of Mont Blanc in miniature, the steps were 
so narrow, indeed often not more than four inches 
in width. For a long time I never attempted 
to go down them in the usual manner, but used to 
turn round and creep down backwards as the 
Shah did on board the Dee-vastation (as the 
sailors call it). If you have ever been on board 
the Devastation, my reader, I dare say you will 
agree with me that the Shah was not quite such a 
muff as the bluejackets seemed to think him. 
Added to the steepness and narrowness of these 
Dutch stairs, the fact that there is frequently a 
turn, almost at right angles, and always a door 
immediately at the foot of the last step, and gene- 
rally a door at the top, leaving them in absolute 
darkness, you will understand that they are not 
altogether convenient for the transit of heavy or 
bulky burdens, particularly as in many houses 
there are four or five entirely distinct and separate 
flights, each enclosed at either end by a door. I 
remember a story about.a closed staircase which 
might have had fatal results. It was at a school 
that two doors stood close together in the entrance, 
one leading up on to the first floor, the other down 
into the cellars. The professor of natural history 
used to send, on the previous evening to the day 
of his lecture, his man with two great baskets 





filled with “‘ things ” in bottles and spirits of wine. 
Unfortunately, this man, one evening, opened the 
wrong door and fell headlong into the cellar, 
cutting. his head severely and breaking all his 
bottles. 

The entire space under the roof is left in one 
huge apartment, one little corner being boarded 
off as a sleeping-room for the servants. In this 
great room the wash is done—not the actual wash- 
ing of the clothes, that is done in the country 
canals by laundresses, who simply lay the several 
articles flat in a basket and press the water out, 
sending them home 7” a cake to be finished. The 
highest families often wash once a year, mone more 
than once in six weeks. At home elothes are pulled, 
shaken, and folded, never aired or dried or ironed. 

It is for the wash that the crane—I mentioned 
it at the beginning of this paper—is fixed outside 
an attic window of every house, in order that the 
servants may be spared the fatigue of dragging 
the huge baskets up the steep narrow stairs. 

One thing more I must say: I have been in 
dozens of houses, but I never saw one that looked 
vulgar. The only vulgar zaa/ I was ever in was 
that of an English lady. I have been in those that 
were profusely decorated and ornamented, in 
those that bore the stamp of poverty, but I never 
saw one that did not look refined, that was not 
pleasant and restful to the eyes, that was not evi~ 
dently the home of cultivated, intellectual people. 


LAMARCKISM AND DARWINISM. 


N noticing last month the Life and Works of 
Sir Charles Lyell, we remarked how much he 
had beeninfluenced by the speculationsof Lamarck. 
As early as 1827, when still a young barrister on 
circuit, he wrote to his friend Mantell the geologist, 
*“*I devoured Lamarck. His theories delighted 
me more than any novel I ever read.” But he 
adds, that “‘his argument, if pushed as far as it 
must go, if worth anything, would prove that men 
may have come from the Orang-outang.” 

Thirty-six years after, in 1863, Lyell thus writes 
to Charles Darwin: “‘ As to Lamarck, I find that 
Grove, who has been reading him, is wonderfully 
struck with his book. When I came to the con- 
clusion that after all Lamarck was going to be 
shown to be right, and that we must ‘ go the whole 
Orang, I re-read his book, and remembering when 
it was written, I felt I had done him injustice. 
Lamarck’s belief in the slow changes in the or- 
ganic and inorganic world was surely above the 
standard of his times, and he was right about pro- 
gression in the main, although you have vastly 
advanced that doctrine.” 

Darwin is equally explicit in stating that 
Lamarck was the originator of the theory with 
which his own name is now associated. In the 
preface to his “‘ Origin of Species” (p. xiv., edit. 





1872) he says, ‘‘ Lamarck upholds the doctrine 
that all species, including man, are descended 
from other species. He first did the eminent ser- 
vice of arousing attention to the probability of all 
change in the organic, as well as in the inorganic 
world, being the result of law, and not of miracu- 
lous interposition. Lamarck seems to have been 
chiefly led to his conclusion on the gradual change 
of species by the difficulty of distinguishing spe- 
cies and varieties, by the almost perfect gradation 
of forms in certain groups, and by the analogy of 
domestic productions. With respect to the means 
of modification, he attributed something to the 
direct action of the physical conditions of life, 
something to the crossing of already existing forms, 
and much to use and disuse, that is, to the effects 
of habit. To this latter agency he seems to attri- 
bute all the beautiful adaptations in nature, such 
as the long neck of the giraffe for browsing on 
the branches of trees. But he likewise believed 
in a law of progressive development ; and as all 
the forms of life thus tend to progress, in order to 
account for the existence at the present day of 
simple productions, he maintains that such forms 
are now spontaneously generated.” 
Lamarck’s theory, of which we are going to give 
some account, as expounded in his ‘ Philosophie 
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Zoologique,”* Darwin has thus briefly stated. He 
held that the existing order of nature, organic 
and inorganic, is the result of the slow and gradual 
operation of natural laws. These laws had their 
origin at the creation, by the will of the great Author 
of nature, but He has left all things to be evolved, 
since the original chaos, without interference. 
This was no new theory, as it was held by Epicurus 
and other ancient philosophers, and is expounded 
in the poem of Lucretius, De maturd rerum. 
Modern philosophers, such as Maillet and Buffon, 
had maintained similar views, but Lamarck made 
the theory his own, and by his eloquence and in- 
fluence, as well as by the singular clearness and 
charm of his literary style, he became the founder 
of the school of which Lyell and Darwin have 
been in this country the chief representatives. 
Lyell has been called ‘the Darwin of the inorganic 
world,” meaning thereby that he had applied the 
doctrine of natural evolution mainly in his own 
department of geology and physical geography. 
But he held the same view with regard to living 
organisms. In his later years he announced his 
entire adherence to the Darwinian theory, and 
even claimed priority in advocating the doctrine 
of development. Writing to Haeckel he says that 
he had taught the theory of evolution for years 
before the publication of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” and that many were apt to forget what 
had been written between the time of Lamarck 
and of Darwin. 

In point of fact Lamarck was the founder of this 
new school, and it should bear his name rather 
than that of Darwin. Darwinism differs from 
Lamarckism chiefly in ascribing more to natural 
selection than to inorganic influences in the 
production of new forms. He has, as a natu- 
ralist, multiplied facts, but his ‘“ philosophy” is 
that of Lamarck. It was in the “ Philosophie 
Zoologique,” published in 1809, that the full state- 
ment of the theory first appeared, but in previous 
works, as well as in his lectures, Lamarck had 
thrown out various hints in the same direction. 
The work does not appear to have been ever trans- 
lated into English. In Watts’ “ Bibliotheca,” of 
1824, the fullest index to British and Foreign litera- 
ture up to that date, there is mention of the Zoolo- 
gical Philosophy, or an “ exposition of those con- 
siderations which relate to the natural history of 
animals, to the diversity of their organisation, and 
of the faculties derived from it; to the physical 
causes which maintain life within them, and give 
rise to the movements they perform; also to those 
causes which in some cases produce sensation, and 
in others the intellectual powers.” 

Jean Baptiste Lamarck, born in 1744, in Picardy, 
of a noble family, was originally destined for the 
Church, and received his early education at the 
Jesuits’ college at Amiens. He left college at 
seventeen, and entered the army, serving with dis- 
tinction in Holland under Marshal Broglie. From 
ill health he had to leave the army, and next studied 
medicine in Paris, where he soon showed great 





Re ** Philosophie Zoologique, par J. B. P. A. Lamarck.” 2 vols. Bal- 
fitre, Paris. Our quotations are made from the edition of 1830, the first 
having appeared in 1809. 





zeal for scientific pursuits. The elder Jussieu en- 
gaged him in his new arrangement of the plants 
at the Jardin du Roi, and it was to Lamarck that 
the “Flore Frangaise,” published in 1778, was chiefly 
due. After travelling for some years he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Daubenton in the Museum, 
having special charge of the botanical collections. 
In the reorganising of the School of Science and 
the Museum after the Reign of Terror, other de- 
partments being filled by men of more public 
influence, Lamarck had to take the invertebrate 
animals, then of comparatively little importance to 
students. By his ‘‘Systéme des Animaux sans 
Vertébres,” he laid the basis of his fame as a natu- 
ralist. This was followed by the larger work, 
‘* Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres,” 
a standard book universally known. He began to 
lecture in 1794, and continued his regular course 
till 1818. Hedied in 1829. His distinction as 
a naturalist is universally admitted, but most men 
of science until the time of Darwin and the Dar- 
winian school, have ridiculed as fanciful and 
absurd the theories which he introduced into his 
writings. He advocated spontaneous generation, 
and supposed the living formative substance to 
develop itself, according to circumstances, into 
the various forms of vegetable and animal life. 
These circumstances led to the formation of new 
organs, which rendered the beings more or less 
perfect, the tendency being towards the more 
complicated organisms, culminating in man, with 
the brain as the organ of thought and emotion. 

The following extracts give a fair idea of the 
scope of his book. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIEs. 


The supposition, almost universally admitted, that living 
bodies constitute species always distinguished by invariable 
characters, and that the existence of these species is as old 
as that of nature itself, was founded at a time when man had 
not sufficiently examined it, and when natural science was 
scarcely known. This opinion is every day contradicted by 
the observation of those who have much regarded and long 
examined nature, and have consulted with success the large 
and rich collections of our museums. 

Moreover, all who have constantly studied natural history, 
know that naturalists are now very much embarrassed in 
determining objects which ought to be considered species. 
In fact, not knowing that species really have but one con- 
dition relative to the duration of circumstances in which all 
the individuals which represent them are found, and that 
some of these individuals having varied, constitute kinds 
which border upon those of some other neighbouring species, 
naturalists arbitrarily decide in calling, some as varieties, 
others as species, individuals met with in different countries 
and different situations. From this it results that the part of 
the naturalist’s work which relates to the determination of 
species becomes from day to day more defective—that is to 
say, more difficult and more unsatisfactory. 

In fact, it has been remarked for a long time that there 
exist collections of individuals which resemble one another 
both by their organisation and by the totality of their parts, 
and which continue in the same condition from generation to 
generation, ever since they have been known, so that 
naturalists have thought themselves warranted in considering 
these collections of individuals so much alike each other, as 
constituting so many invariable species. 

Thus, not having remarked that the individuals of one 
species should be continued without variation, as long as the 
circumstances which influence their manner of living do not 
vary essentially through successive generations of similar in- 
dividuals, many have thought that each species was invariable, 
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end as old as nature, and that it had its particular being or 
creation from the supreme Author of all that exists. 

Undoubtedly, nothing exists but by the will of the supreme 
Author of all things. But can we assign to Him rules in the 
execution of His will and fix the manner that He has pursued 
in this respect? Has not His infinite power been able to 
create an arrangement of things which might give successively 
existence to all that we see, as well as to all that exists, much 
of which we know nothing ? 

Certainly, whatever has been His will, the infinity of His 
power is eternal ; and in whatever manner His will has been 
executed, nothing can diminish His greatness. Having 
respect, then, to the decrees of His infinite wisdom, I confine 
myself within the bounds of a simple observer of nature. 
Thus, if I arrive at discerning something evident in the 
track which nature has pursued to work out its productions, 
I shall say, without fear of being mistaken, that it has pleased 
the Author of nature that it should have this faculty and this 
power. 


The germ of Darwin’s doctrines of Natural 
Selection, Survival of the Fittest, and so on, we 
have in Lamarck :— 


THE BALANCE OF EXISTENCE SUSTAINED BY NATURAL 
LAw. 


The earth on its surface, the body of the waters, and in 
some degree the air itself, are peopled with an infinite mul- 
titude of living animals, the races of which are so diversified 
and numerous that probably a great part of them will always 
escape our researches. 

We have the more reason to think so because the enormous 
extent of the waters, their depth in very many places, and 
the prodigious fecundity of nature in the smallest species, 
will be no doubt at all times an obstacle almost insur- 
mountable for our knowledge in this respect. 

One single class of animals without joints at the back— 
that, for example, of insects—equals, as to number and 
diversity of objects which it contains, the entire vegetable 
kingdom. That of polypi is probably much more numerous ; 
but we shall never be able to flatter ourselves with knowing 
the totality of the animals which form a part of it. 

In consequence of the immense multiplication of the 
small species, and especially of the most imperfect animals, 
the multiplicity of individuals might injure the preservation 
of the races, and that of the progress acquired in the per- 
fecting of the organisation, in a word, the order in general, 
if nature had not taken precautions in order to restrain this 
multiplication within the limits that it can never pass. 

Animals eat one another, except those that live only on 
vegetables ; but these are exposed to be devoured by car- 
nivorous animals. 

We know that the strongest and best armed eat the 
weakest, and that the large species devour the smaller. 


Nevertheless, individuals of the same race seldom eat one - 


another. They make war on other races. 

The multiplication of the smallest species of animals is so 
considerable, and the renewing of their generations so fre- 
quent, that these small species would render the globe unin- 
habitable for others if nature had not put bounds to their 
prodigious multiplication. But as they serve for prey to a 
multitude of other animals, as the duration of their life is 
very limited, and as the depressions of the temperature make 
them perish, their numbers are always maintained in just 
proportions for the preservation of their races and that of 
others. As to the greatest and strongest animals, they would 
be in a state of becoming dominant and destroying the pre- 
servation of many other races if they could multiply in too 
large proportions. But their races devour each other, and 
they multiply only very slowly and in a small number at a 
time : which again preserves with respect to them the equili- 
brium of existence. 

In fine, man alone, considered separately from all which 
is peculiar to him, seems to be able to multiply indefinitely ; 
for his intelligence and resources put him in security from 
seeing his increase stopped by the voracity of any of the 
animals. He exercises over them such a supremacy that, in- 
stead of having to fear the greatest and strongest races of 
animals, he is rather capable of destroying and of restraining 





every day the number of their individuals. But nature has 
given him numerous passions, which, fortunately, develop 
with his intelligence, and so put a great obstacle to the ex- 
treme multiplication of the individuals of his species. 

In fine, it seems that man is charged himself with reducing 
continually the number of his race ; for never (I do not fear 
to say so) will the earth be covered with the population that 
it might support. Many of its habitable parts will always 
be in turn very thinly populated, although the time for the 
forming of these changes may be for us unmeasurable. 

Thus, by these wise precautions, everything is preserved 
in the established order. The perpetual changes and re- 
generation which take place in this arrangement are, at the 
present time, within limits which they cannot pass; the races 
of living bodies continue notwithstanding their variations ; 
the progress acquired in the perf-cting of organisation can 
never stop; all that appears disorder, reversal, anomaly, 
tends continually to the general order, and also concurs to it ; 
and everywhere, and always, the will of the sublime Author 
of nature and of all that exists is invariably carried out. 


Granting illimitable time, and admitting self- 
arrangement in matter, it is possible, Lamarck 
says, that all living beings should be evolved. 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


These considerations make us conclude that— 

st. All organised bodies of our globe are real productions 
of nature, and that it has successively brought them about 
during continuance of time. 

2nd. Inits course, nature has begun, and still begins every 
day, by forming the most simple organised bodies, and that 
directly it forms these only; that is to say, only those first 
forms of organisation which have been designated by the 
expression spontaneous generation. 

3rd. The first sketches of the animal and of the vegetable 
having been formed in the most favourable places end cir- 
cumstances, the faculties of commencing life and of organic 
movement have necessarily developed the organs little by 
little, and have in time diversified them, as well as their dif- 
ferent parts. 

4th. The faculty of increase in each portion of the organised 
body, being inherent in the first effects of life, has given occa- 
sion for the different modes of multiplication and regeneration 
of individuals, and by this the essential progress in the com- 
position and organisation, as well as in the form and diversity 
of the parts, has been preserved. 

5th. By the aid of sufficient time, of circumstances which 
have been necessarily favourable, of the changes.that all parts 
of the surface of the globe have successively undergone in 
their state, in a word, of the power which the new positions 
and the new habits have (for modifying the organs of bodies 
endued with life), all those which now exist haye been insen- 
sibly formed such as we see them. 

6th. In fine, according to such a state of things, living 
bodies having undergone each of them changes more or less 
great in the state of their organisation and of their parts, 
that which we call species among them has been insensibly 
and. successively thus formed, and having only a relative 
continuance in their condition, cannot be as old as nature 
itself. 

But, say some, ‘‘ Even when we might suppose that by the 
aid of length of time, and of infinite variation in circumstances, 
nature has little by little formed the different animals which 
we know, would it not have been hindered in its course by 
the single consideration of the wonderful diversity that we 
perceive in the instinct of different animals, and by the 
marvels of every kind that their different kinds of industry 
present to us? Will anybody dare to carry the desire of 
systemising so far as to say that nature alone has created this 
wonderful diversity of means, of schemes, of contrivances, of 
precautions, of patience, of which the industry of animals 
offer us so many examples? What we see in this respect, in 
the single class of insects, is a thousand times more than is 
sufficient to make us feel that the bounds of the power of 
nature by no means permit it to produce of itself so many 
wonders, and forces the most obstinate philosopher to ac- 
knowledge that in this the will of the supreme Author of all 
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things has been necessary, and has sufficed to make exist so 
many wonderful things.” 

No doubt it would be rash, or rather quite foolish, to pre- 
tend to assign bounds to the power of the First Cause of all 
things ; but, for this reason, nobody can dare to say that this 
Infinite Power has not willed what nature itself shows us 
that He has wished. This being the case, if I find that nature 
itself works all the wonders that we have cited; that it has 
created organisation, life, and even sensation; that it has 
multiplied and diversified in places unknown to us the organs 
and faculties of organised bodies, whose existence it sustains 
or propagates ; that it has created in animals, by the way of 
necessity (which establishes and directs habits), the source 
of all actions, of all functions, from the most simple even 
to those which constitute instinct, industry—in fine, reason ; 
ought I not to acknowledge in this power of nature, that 
is to say, in the order of existing things, the carrying out 
of the will of its sublime Author, who has willed that it 
should have this power? 

Shall I admire the greatness of the power of this First Cause 
of all, the less, if it has pleased Him that things should be so ; 
that if by so many acts of His will, nature should be occu- 
pied and busied continually with the details of all particular 
creations, of all the variations, of all the developments, of all 
the perfections, of all the destructions, all the regenerations ; 
in a word, with all the changes which take place in all the 
things that exist ? 

Now, I hope to prove that nature possesses the means and 
the faculties which are necessary for it to produce of itself, 
and to keep within bounds, what we admire in it. 


It is commonly supposed that the structure of 
animals is adapted to the functions, and the 
organs are fitted for certain instincts and vital 
processes. Upon this fitness and adaptation, “‘ the 
argument from design” is founded, or the doc- 
trine of “‘ Final Causes,” a creed held by Bacon 
and Newton, Paley and Chalmers, and the deep 
thinkers of all times. All this is set down as cre- 
dulous fancy by the philosophers of the new 
school, of which Lamarck was the founder. 


STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS, HOW PRODUCED. 


But naturalists, having observed that the formations of the 
parts of animals, compared with the use of these parts, are 
always perfectly in accordance, have thought that the forms 
and state of the parts brought about the employment for them. 
Now this is a mistake, for it is easy to prove by observation 
that, on the contrary, the necessities and use of the parts have 
developed these same parts, have made them come forth 
when they did not exist, and consequently have given occa- 
sion for the state which we observe in each animal. It is not 
the organs, that is to say, the nature and form of the parts of 
the body of an animal, which have given occasion for those 
habits and particular faculties ; but, on the contrary, it is 
the habits, the manner of living, and the circumstances in 
which the particular individuals have found themselves, which 
have with time brought about the form of his body, the 
number and condition of the organs—in fine, the faculties 
which each enjoys. 

Let this theory be well considered, and let us apply to it all 
the facts which nature and the state of things place us con- 
tinually in a condition to do, then its importance and its truth 
will become for us some of the best of evidences. 

Time and favourable circumstances are, as I have already 
said, the two principal means that nature employs to give 
existence for all its productions. We know that time has no 
limits in nature, and that consequently, nature always has 
time at its disposal. 

As to the circumstances of which nature has need, and of 
which it ever makes use, to vary all that it continues to pro- 
duce, it may be said of them, in some manner, they are in- 
exhaustible. 

The principal take their origin from the influence of climate, 
from that of the diferent temperatures of the atmosphere and 
of all the surrounding media ; from the diversity of places 





and their situation ; from that of the inhabitants, of the most 
common movements, of the most frequent actions—in fine, 
from that of their means of preservation, of their way of 
living, of defending themselves , of multiplying, etc. 

In consequence of these different influences, faculties ex- 
tend and are strengthened by use; they are diversified by 
habits preserved by length of time, and insensibly the shape, 
the solidity—in a word, the nature and state of the parts, «s 
well as of the organs, participate in the consequences of al! 
these influences ; they are preserved, and are propagated by 
intercourse. 

These truths, which are only the result of two natural laws 
described before, are, in all cases, abundantly confirmed by 
facts. They plainly indicate the progress of nature-in the 
diversity of its productions. 


As the whole gist of the controversy about Dar- 
winism, as an hypothesis professedly scientific, 
lies in this doctrine of development of organs for 
special purposes, we must give a few examples 
from Lamarck : 


ORIGIN OF THE GIRAFFE. 


It is curious, in illustration of the effect of habits, to observe 
the result in the special form and in the height of the Giraffe, 
or Camelopard. Every one knows that this animal, the 
largest of the mammiferze, dwells in the interior of Africa, 
and that it lives in places where the earth, almost always arid 
and without herbage, obliges it to browse the leaves of trees, 
and to strain itself continually to reach them. There has re- 
sulted from this habit, long continued in every individual of 
the race, that the fore legs have become longer than the hind 
legs, and that the neck is so elongated, that the Giraffe, with- 
out raising itself on its hind legs, raises its head so as to reach 
about twenty feet in height. 


Paws AND CLAws. 


The product of habits is equally notable in carnivorous 
animals. Those that are accustomed to seize their prey with 
their paws, have through this habit gradually acquired claws 
with which to grip and to tear the flesh of other animals. 
By long-continued use these claws attain to a size and shape 
which would prove troublesome in walking or running over 
rocky soil. It has therefore come to pass that in making con- 
stant efforts to retract these large and troublesome claws, 
there has been produced, little by little, the sheath into which 
cats, tigers, lions, and other feline species withdraw their claws 
when they are not in use. 


ORIGIN OF THE KANGAROO. 


A most striking example of external form developed by 
habit is that of the Kangaroo. This animal carries its young 
in a pouch under its abdomen. It has acquired therefrom 
the habit of holding itself upright, resting on its hind legs and 
on its tail; and in order to retain this position so as not to 
injure or disturb its young ones it moves by a succession of 
leaps. See what is the result. The fore legs, of which it 
makes little use, and upon which it rests only for a moment 
when quitting its upright posture, have never attained the 
development proportional to the other parts of the body, and 
remain thin, very small, and feeble. The hind legs, almost 
constantly in action, whether in supporting the body or exe- 
cuting leaps, have attained considerable development, and 
have become very large and strong. Lastly, the tail, which 
we here see employed in supporting the animal, and in exe- 
cuting its principal movements, has acquired in its base 2 
thickness and strength truly remarkable. 


Numerous other examples are given, but it will 
suffice to cite only one or two more, in which the 
external structure is said to have been produced 


by the habits and conditions of life. 


ORIGIN OF SERPENTS. 
It belongs to the organisation of Reptiles {9 posses: four 
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feet dependent on their skeleton, as in other vertebrate animals. 
The serpents consequently ought to have four feet, since they 
are not the lowest order of reptiles, and are less allied to 
Fishes than are the Batrachians (as frogs, salamanders, etc.). 
However, serpents having acquired the habit of creeping 
on the earth, and concealing themselves under the grass, 
their bodies, by succession of efforts always repeated, in order 
to elongate themselves, so as to pass through narrow spaces, 
have acquired a considerable length, altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the thickness. Then feet would have been useless 
to such animals, and without exercise ; for long feet would 
have been troublesome in their creeping, and short feet, 
necessarily only four in number, would lave been incapable 
of moving their bodies. Thus the cessation of employing 
the parts, being persistent in the successive races of serpents, 
has made the parts totally disappear, although they really 
were in the plan of organisation of animals of the class. 


This explanation of serpents being without feet 
is thoroughly characteristic of the Lamarckian 
theory, and is stated with a clearness equal to that 
which marks the expositions of Darwin and 
Huxley. We therefore give the zpsisstma verba of 
the original. 


Les serpens ayant pris l’habitude de ramper sur la terre, et 
<le se cacher sous les herbes, leur corps, par suite d’efforts 
toujours répétés pour s’allonger, afin de passer dans des es- 
paces étroits, a acquis une longueur considérable et nullement 
proportionnée 4 sa grosseur. Or, des pattes eussent été trés- 
inutiles & ces animaux, et conséquemment sans emploi: car 
des pattes allongées eussent été nuisibles 4 leur besoin de 
ramper, et des pattes trés-courtes, ne pouvant étre qu’au 
nombre de quatre, eussent été incapables de mouvoir leur 
corps. Ainsi le défaut d’emploi de ces parties ayant été con- 
stant dans les races de ces animaux, a fait disparoitre tota- 
lement ces mémes parties, quoiqu’elles fussent réellement dans 
le plan d’organisation des animaux de leur classe. 


In support of the theory of the elongation of 
the ordinary reptilian form into that of the 
ophidian, and of the general change of form 
induced by habit, M. Lamarck cites an observation 
of M. Tenon, member of the Institute, who dis- 
sected the bodies of several drunkards, and found 
in each case a remarkable shortening of the intes- 
tinal canal, as drunkards eat less than others. 
This fact of altered structure during the life of an 
individual allows us to conceive how great must 
be the transformation in successive generations 
with acquired and hereditary habits! Hence, in 
every department of animal life, the origin of new 
species and of classes. Thus birds which have 
the desire to find their food in the water acquire 
long legs if they have to wade, and web-feet if 
they have to swim. The wants, occasioned by 
circumstances in which animals of all sorts are 
placed, and the efforts sustained to supply these 
wants, are not limited in their results by mere 
modification of organs, but in course of time pro- 
dlucé new organs, or remove those which are 
needless, as in the case of serpents. Of the ac- 
quisition of new organs a notable example we 
have in the wings of birds. ‘ Having acquired the 
habit of strong inhalation of air, so as to expand 
the lung and make themselves lighter, the lung 
adheres to the sides of the chest, and the air being 
retained and rarefied by the heat, penetrates all 
parts of the body, especially the large bones, which 
are hollow; and the integument which in other, 
animals would be hair, is by the constant presence 
and pressure of the air effloresced into quills, fea- 





thers, and wings.” ‘Dans les oiseaux, lair s’in- 
troduisant jusque dans le bulbe des poils, change 
en tuyau leur base, et force ces mémes poils de se 
diviser en plumes.” The air introducing itself 
into the bulbs of the hair changes their base into 
pipes or quills, and forces these same hairs to 
divide themselves into feathers ! 

We have given examples more than enough of 
the changes produced by the natural processes 
by which the advocates of the development theory 
account for all the phenomena of animal life. 
M. Lamarck concludes this part of his work by 
stating two conclusions, one or other of which, 
he says, it is necessary to adopt. 

“The first theory is that Nature, or its Author, in 
creating animals, has foreseen the circumstances 
and conditions of their life, and has given to each 
species the suitable organisation, with a fixed 
form and invariable structure adapted to its habits 
and instincts. 

“The second theory is that Nature produces 
successively all species of animals, commencing 
with the most imperfect and simple, and gradually 
making more complicated their structure; and 
that each species has received from the circum- 
stances in which it finds itself the habits and the 
modifications of structure which we observe.” 

The statement of the two theories is fair enough, 
except that too much stress is laid upon the fixed 
form and invariable structure (forme determinée et 
invariable dans les parties). In point of fact, the 
variations of form arising from climate, food, and 
innumerable conditions are universally recognised, 
and are so obvious that the best naturalists are 
always the most reluctant to define what is a 
species in any department of animated nature. 
If science has unduly multiplied species, science 
can correct that error. But because modifications 
are many and great, there is no need to adopt the 
wild alternative of Lamarck, and maintain that all 
living beings are the mere “creatures of circum- 
stances.” 

Nor does the theory limit itself to material 
structure. In many chapters of elaborate state- 
ment M. Lamarck explains how the deposition 
and disposition of matter, in the nervous system 
as it is termed, gives rise to the phenomena of 
sensation, of ideas, and the various acts of intelli- 
gence—such as attention, reason, memory, judg- 
ment, imagination, and, he might have added, 
conscience. But into this higher region of specu- 
lation we have no desire to follow so fanciful a 
guide. There are few, we hope, who are prepared 
avowedly to join the purely materialistic school, 
though it is the logical and necessary consequence 
of adopting the Lamarckian and Darwinian theory. 

It must have been observed from the few ex- 
tracts we have given, that Lamarck, in his ascrip- 
tion of all changes to natural law, speaks with 
apparent reverence of the Divine Creator as having 
established these laws. 

In a similar spirit, Sir Charles Lyell writes to 
the Duke of Argyll on the subject of the so-called 
laws of nature: “I objected in my ‘ Antiquity of 
Man’ to what I there called the deification of 
natural selection, which I considered as a law or 
force quite subordinate to that creative power to 
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which all the wonders of the organic world must be 
referred. I cannot believe that Darwin and Wallac 
can mean to dispense with that Mind of which you 
speak as directing the forces of nature.” * 

Hugh Miller, in his book, ‘The Footprints of 
the Creator,” written as a reply to ‘* The Vestige« 
of Creation,” states very fairly the position of 
Lamarckians in regard to natural and reveale«| 
religion. These doctrines, he says, are not neces- 
sarily Atheistic. ‘God might as certainly have 
originated the human species by a law of develop- 
ment as He maintains it by a law of development. 
‘The existence of a First Great Cause is perfectly 
compatible with the one scheme as with the other.” 


There are, however, beliefs, in no degree less important to 
the moralist or the Christian than even that in the being of a 
God, which seem wholly incompatible with the development 
hypothesis. If, during a period so vast as to be scarce ex- 
pressible by figures, the creatures now human have been 
rising, by a/most infinitesimals, from compound microscopic 
cells—minute vital globules within globules, begot by elec- 
tricity on dead gelatinous matter—until they have at length 
become the men and women whom we see around us, we 
must hold either the monstrous belief, that all the vitalities, 
whether those of monads or of mites, of fishes or of reptiles, 
of birds or of beasts, are individually and inherently im- 
mortal and undying, or that human souls are zo¢ so. The 
difference between the dying and the undying—between the 
spirit of the brute that goeth downward, and the spirit of the 
man that goeth upward—is not a difference infinitesimally, or 
even atomically smad/. It possesses all the breadth of the 
eternity to come, and is an zz/initely great difference. 


Hugh Miller adds that Continental advocates 
of the Development theory are more outspoken 
than most of the class inthis country. Von Oken, 
for instance, boldly says that death is for man 
annihilation, so far as personality is concerned. 
The atoms of which each body is composed being 
all resolved into the primary mucus or protoplasm, 
the man is said to be dead, but he has neverthe- 
less an immortal life. Death is only a transition 
to another form of life. The life of a great artist 
lives on in the zsthetic emotions of his pupils. 
The piety of a good man is diffused by his works 
and his memory after death. The immortality of 
the soul is a figment or figure of speech, for there 
are no souls apart from the body. There is no 
responsibility in man, who is but “ the creature of 
circumstances ;” virtue and vice are the results 
only of physical organisation; there is no moral 
guilt now, no retribution hereafter; the truths 
derived from a supposed Divine revelation are 
vain imaginations; and the Christian religion is 
an unscientific superstition. 

It is not the first time in the history of opinion 
that this theory has been popular for a little day 
and disappeared before the light of science and 
common sense. ‘The notion of protoplasm self- 
developing itself into every living being, will pass 
away as have other follies of “ philosophy falsely 
so called.” 

Is there then no scientific value in the doctrincs 
of Lamarck and Darwin? Howis it that somany 





* Possibly there is nothing inconsistent with this in what Professor 
Huxley says: ‘* Living matter differs from other matter in degree, not 
in kind ; the microcosm repeats the macrocosm, and one chain of causa- 
tion connects the nebulous original of suns and planetary systems with 
the protoplasmic foundation of jife and organisation.” (Address at the 
International Medical Congress.) ° 





men of science accept the Development theory ? 
The answer is simple. Darwinism has done im- 
mense service to science in exhibiting and ex 

plaining the influence of natural laws in modify 

ing the forms of living creatures. What naturalists 
used to describe as definite and perrpanent species 
are often mere varieties, produced by varying con- 
ditions. But when the theory goes on to affirm 
that 2// forms of life are due to natural variation, 
and that man himself is only a natural evolution 
from a microscopic point of animated protoplasm, 
this animated atom having been itself metamor- 
phosed from an inorganic molecule by electrical 
or other action, common sense as well as true 
science must revolt from such aconclusion. The 
element of illimitable time does not the manifest 
reductio ad absurdam. 

It is needless to remind those who are familiar 
with scientific controversy that the Darwinian 
theory is not accepted by the highest authorities 
in special departments of natural history. Dr. 
Carruthers maintains that botany, whether exist- 
ing or fossil, gives clear disproof of it. M. Bar- 
rande gives equally strong testimony as to the 
cephalopods. M. Virchow has protested against 
the teaching of what is at best a speculation of 
scientists as a principle of science. Recent re- 
searches have added nothing to the arguments 
adduced by Lamarck and of the author of “The 
Vestiges of Creation,” which were conclusively 
met by Hugh Miller and Professor Sedgwick, on 
the appearance of the latter work. The reputa- 
tion of Darwin as a naturalist has drawn after him 
many followers, as Lamarck did in his day. But 
the old-fashioned belief in the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator, will not be destroyed nor 
permanently weakened. A century ago Cowper 
thus wrote about the doctrine of natural law apart 
from God: 


** Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law 
From which they swerve not since. That underforce 
Of that controlling ordinance they move, 
And need not His immediate hand, who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The encumbrance of His own concerns, and spare 
The Great Artificer of all that moves, 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task. 
But how should matter occupy a charge, 
Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 
So fast in its demands, unless impelled 
To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 
And under pressure of a conscious Cause ? 
The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 
Sustains and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God.” 


This is saying in poetry what Sir Isaac Newton 

had said in one of his grand aphorisms, ‘‘ Deus 

*sine dominio, sine providentia, et causis finalibus, 
nihil aliud est quam fatum ct natura.” 
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The new theory is not Atheistic so far as to 
deny that there is a God, but it is Atheistic in the 
sense of denying that God has ever interfered with 
this world since it first began its separate exist- 
ence as a solar planet,—if then. 

The old belief of science was that, while God 
works usually by natural laws, at first imposed by 
Him, whether on matter, life or mind, He has, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, interposed in 
the affairs of this world, so as to effect -what 
seemed good to His infinite wisdom. Holding this 
belief we can study and admire, as thoroughly as 





any Darwinist can, the wonderful effects produced 
by natural laws. But the observations of the natu- 
ralist do not embrace all science and all philoso- 
phy. There are other phenomena and other laws 
than those which absorb his attention. We can 
see the wonderful works of God also in Creation 
and in Providence, in the history of the world and 
of man, in reason and conscience, and above all 
in the Bible asa divine revelation. We recognise 
in these things something beyond ordinary natural 
laws, and are in the presence of what is super- 
natural and divine. 


THE BOX-SEAT. 


HOEVER remembers Shrewsbury School 
forty years ago will remember the “* Liver”* 
coach which used to run past the end of 

‘** School Lane” at about a quarter before eight 
o'clock every morning on its way to Chester. 
When in these days I think of that coach I simply 
marvel how I can think of it with any feeling short 
ofhorror. I have been half frozen upon it; I have 
been half drowned upon it ; I have been so stiff with 
sitting upon it that when I got down I could scarcely 
move. And yet, in spite of all these memories, I 
treasure the thought of the “Liver” coach as if 
the rumbling old vehicle had been the very chariot 
of Phaeton himself. It was the coach by which 
I went home for my holidays, and it was of course 
the coach which brought me back again when the 
holidays were over, but I will honestly say that on 
either journey I was content. Whatever the coach 
may have been, I can only hope that a modern 
express train takes boys to a better home anda 
better school than those to which the old 
“Liver” took me. If it does do so, boys are 
indeed to be congratulated. 

The coachman in my days was a Mr. Jones, a 
worthy man anda good steady whip, who knew his 
business, and brought his passengers safely to their 
journey’s end. ‘That he was brilliant in conversa- 
tion I cannot affirm. Of wit I never knew him to be 
accused, but he was civil and obliging, and if the 
occupants of the box-seat were not greatly en- 
lightened by his wisdom, they were never troubled, 
so far as I ever heard, by coarseness or profanity. 
The trials to which his temper was subjected were 
not trifling. His horses were very unlike those 
which we see in the pictures of the good old 
coaching times. 

The days were over in which the “ Hiron- 
delle” and the “ Liver” used to race and to pass 
each other on the gallop in the very streets 
of Shrewsbury. The “ Liver,” as I knew it, sel- 
dom passed anything, and to what it met it gave 
a wide berth, so that excitement was utterly want- 
ing in its driver’s life. Indifferent roads, heavy 





* Pronounced “ Lighver.” 





loads, and weak cattle, however, were often fruit- 
ful of much annoyance and irritation, and the 
coachman who, under these difficulties, maintained 
an even temper, set a good exmple to many of his 
fellow-creatures who give way under far less pres- 
sure. 

What a seat in the House of Commons is to 
an ambitious man, that a seat on the box of a four- 
horse coach was in those days to an ambitious boy. 
True, the ambition was costly, but what ambition 
can be gratified for nothing? ‘The very district 
through which the coach passed as it left Shrews- 
bury cou!d bear witness to the comparative ruin 
of two great county families by contested elec- 
tions. ‘True, the rewards of the boy’s ambition 
were occasionally meagre, but what ambition is 
ever wholly satisfied? It was reported in my own 
day that some little time before a Shrewsbury 
School boy had saved his money, secured his seat, 
and taken possession by the coachman’s side in 
all the pride of place and hope of instruction. 
He was not himself skilled in forcing conversation, 
and probably dreaded the effect of giving trouble 
by asking questions. He therefore humbly waited 
for the words of wisdom which, sooner or later, 
were sure to fall from the lips of a man who had 
driven the ‘ Liver” coach for half a lifetime. 
During the whole journey, however, all the in- 
formation that the expectant boy received was 
contained, as we were always told, in the brief 
exclamation, ‘‘That’s a pump!” as the coach 
passed some object on the roadside which a 
stranger might reasonably have taken for a post 
or an old tree-stump. Still, even in this case, the 
boy might have been worse off, for to the lot of 
how few people does it fall to remember all that 
they hear when they are in the society of a 
learned man for several hours, and that Mr. Jones 
did know a great deal, however little he might 
show his knowledge, was an item of faith on our 
part as boys, which it would have been simple 
heresy to deny. 

For myself, on the one occasion during my 
schoolboy days on which I was able to afford 
the coveted box-seat, I was more lucky than my 
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predecessor who only learnt about the pump. 
For some time, as I remember, I was silent, but 
as nothing on Mr. Jones’s part broke the silence, 
or seemed likely to do so, I was obliged, if I was 
to get any return for my money, to lead the con- 
versation myself. Accordingly, with some hesita- 
tion, I said, “Your near leader, Mr. Jones, 
doesn’t draw much, does he ?” “ Not an ounce!” 
was the prompt reply. I ventured further the 
natural inquiry, ‘‘ What is the good of him, then ?” 
To this question Mr. Jones graciously vouchsafed 
an answer, which, for its far-reaching wisdom, I 
have carefully treasured up ever since, and have 
found that it explains not a few things in life. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “this is a four-horse coach, 
and he counts.” 

The public expected a four-horse coach, and 
if the ‘ Liver” had left the yard that morning 
with only three horses the passengers would have 
been disappointed, however .quickly they tra- 
velled; so if the near leader did not draw an 
ounce, he helped to satisfy the public, and that 
was something. Even nowadays, when I look at 
a list of the directors of some public company 
in a daily paper, I often think of Mr. Jones’s 
horse. A man with a high-sounding title and the 
brains of a bumble-bee, who signs his name with 
a flourish, and hands over a simple addition sum 
to aclerk for fear of mistakes, counts as a director, 
and gives an air of dignity to many Tompkinses 
and Robinsons; but he lets them do the work. 
Sometimes a score of people only “ count,” while 
one man carries on the business; but the public 
would not be content if only one man’s name 
appeared. To be satisfied, they must have at 
least the right number of names if nothing else. 





For myself, J only hope that I may be shifted 
from the team before the time comes when I 
serve no other purpose than that which the near 
leader of the “‘ Liver” coach served on the morn- 
ing on which I called attention to the slackness 
of his traces. 

I do not remember ever to have seen the horses 
of the “Liver” in a gallop, and possibly my 
worthy friend Mr.-Jones bethought himself of the 
Act of Parliament which, for the safety of the 
passengers, made it a punishable offence for all 
the four horses of a four-horse coach to be gallop- 
ing at once.. I have been told, however, that 
coach proprietors, who prided themselves on the 
speed of their coaches, would keep one fast trotter 
for each team who would not break his pace, let 
his three companions gallop as they might, thus. 
avoiding the penalty of the law, if such a law 
there really was, and still making the time. The 
** Parliamentary trotter” has passed away, it is 
true, with the coaches which he worked, but he is 
not without successors. In these high-pressure 
days, who is not tempted to make his time and to 
keep stroke with his neighbours, for who likes to 
fall behind? Who is not tempted to go too fast ? 
and which of us has not some “ Parliamentary 
horse,” some pet bit of virtue, some virtuous habit 
or other, which he keeps trotting to pacify his 
conscience, whatever the pace of the rest of his 
life may be ? 

Happy is the man who is content to keep ‘‘all” 
his horses steadily trotting, running no risks and 
breaking no law! Happy is the man who, if he 
*‘counts” for one in the world’s coach, does the 
work for which he “ counts”! 

J. COKER EGERTON. 


RE 


FISHERMEN: THEIR CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY THE REV. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 


IKE sailors, a highly superstitious class of 
men are fishermen, many of the odd notions 
and eccentric beliefs found amongst the 

former being with equal faith shared by the latter. 
That this should be so is but natural when it is 
remembered how close a resemblance the life of 
a fisherman bears to that of a sailor, both alike 
being toilers of the deep, and doing business in 
great waters. Fishermen, too, are, by reason of 
their occupation, virtually sailors, and are exposed 
to much the same influences, their daily contact 
with the grandeur of the wind and the sea being 
calculated to arouse those feelings of awe which 
in process of time develop into superstition. 

Perilous, indeed, is the calling of the fisher- 
man, for although the sea may be calm to-day, 
yet squalls may overtake him to-morrow, and, 
within sight of his own home, make a total ship- 
wreck of his little barque. Thus a special interest 
has always been attached to these brave seafarers, 
who, in spite of wind and weather, hazard their 
lives, for, as those favourite and well-known lines 
remind us— 





‘* Men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning.” 


The sense, therefore, of danger, which is more 
or less constantly present in their minds, causes 
these simple-hearted men to take notice of every- 
thing that may strike them as being of an ominous 
character. They realise that they are not solely at 
the mercy of the elements, and come to believe 
that they are surrounded by a host of signs and 
omens sent for the purpose of guiding and helping 
them. Many, too, of the fishing community, it 
must be remembered, are of a decidedly reli- 
gious character, thus, following the example of 
their patron saint St. Peter, who, in addition to 
his avocation as a fisherman, pursued the higher 
and more glorious task of catching human souls 
in the gospel net. Thus, oftentimes on a sum- 
mer’s evening, off the Cornish coast, one may hear 
the fishermen engaged in singing hymns of praise ; 
and those who have passed the night with them 
in their boats at sea speak of the fervency of their 
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prayers, coupled, as their devotions are, with an 
intelligence which would do credit to men of a 
far higher education. 

The Clovelly fishermen were formerly in the 
habit of inaugurating the commencement of the 
herring fishing season by attending a special 
service at the church, the 107th Psalm being 
substituted for the Psalms of thé Day, and the 
Gospel for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity being 
read on the occasion. The Old Hundredth 
Psalm, too, was sung by all the fishermen before 
the General Thanksgiving, and after it the fol- 
lowing prayer, known as the “Clovelly Fisher- 
men’s Prayer,” was offered up, which, from 
its unique character, deserves to be quoted :— 
“Almighty and loving Father, Thou rulest in 
heaven, in the earth, in the sea, and in all deep 
places. There is no creature but hears, under- 
stands, and obeys Thy voice. Thou speakest the 
word, and there ariseth the stormy wind and 
tempest. Again, Thou speakest the word, and 
there follows a greatcalm. And be Thou pleased 
to speak a word of mercy and comfort to Thy 
servants in their honest calling. Still the winds, 
smoothe the waves, and let them go forth and 
come in in safety. Protect their persons, secure 
their vessels, and all that;appertains’ unto them ; 
and let not a hair of any man’s head perish: They 
may, with Thy disciplés, fish day and night and 
catch nothing; but if hou pleasest'to speak such 
a word as Thou didst then, they shall encompass 
so great a multitude as neither their vessels nor 
nets shall contain. | Lét all be done according to 
the good pleasure of our God, whether many or 
whether few. Blessed be God for all. Only, we 
beseech Thee, let not our) sins withhold good 
things from us, and thereforespardon our sins of 
what kind soever, especially our murmurings and 
our: presumings, our profanation of. Thy holy day 
and Thy holy name, our covetousness and -un- 
thankfulness, our intemperance and our hatred 
and variance with each other. “And let us make 
such just, wise, and holy improvements of these 
Thy blessings, that we may have the comfort of 
them while we have to live; and we, and all 
others, may rejoice in the loving-kindness of:the 
Lord. And do Thou make us, O Lord, to con- 
sider that we prosper more by Thy providence 
than by our own industry; and that Thou canst, 
by one word speaking, send all these blessings to 
another shore, and to another people that shall 
serve Thee better, and be more thankful than we 
have been. Make us, gracious Lord, to consider 
the utter uncertainty of all our lives, and how 
easy it is for Thee, O mighty God, to raise a blast, 
or,commission a wave, and dash us against’a rock, 
and throw us from this to an ocean of endless 
misery. Let us, therefore, have always upon our 
minds an awful regard of the great and terrible 
God, in and by whom we must live, that while 
we do live we may live in His fear, and when we 
come to die we may die in His favour, and then 
partake of His glory, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
example of the Clovelly fishermen is generally fol- 
lowed in other places. At Preston Pans, for in- 





stance, it was, and may still be, a favourite custom 
to sail on Sunday for the fishing-grounds. .Some 
years ago, it appears that a clergyman of the town 
preached against this Sabbath-breaking, but the 
fishermen, to prevent any injury accruing from 
his prayers, made a small image of rags and burnt 
it on the top of their chimneys! 

Of the numerous other practices in use amongst 
the fishing fraternity for securing good luck, we 
are told that on the highest mound of the hill 
above Weston-super-Mare is a heap of stones, 1o 
which évery fisherman in his daily walk to Sand 
Bay, Kewstoke, contributed one towards his day’s 
good fishing. A curious custom was, in years 
gone by, observed at Filey in connection with 
the herring fishery. During the time the fishing- 
boats were at sea the junior portion of the in- 
habitants seized all the unemployed waggons and 
carts they could find and dragged them down the 
streets to the cliff’s top, leaving them-to be owned 
and taken away by their respective owners on the 
following morning. This was done about the 
third Saturday night after the boats had sailed 
from Filey,..under a superstitious notion that it 
drove the ‘herrings into the nets. 

In Cornwall it is considered unlucky by fisher- 
men for any one to eat pilchards—or, indeed, 
any kind of. fish—from the head downwards, as 
such an act is said to be “sure to turn the heads 
of the fish away from the coasts.” The proper 
way is rather to eat the fish from the tail towards 
the head, this serving as a kind of charm to 
ensure good luck to the fisherman and bring him 
large quantities of fish to shore. Again, , when 
théreis a large catch of pilchards, they are pre- 
setved * by being rubbed with salt, and are placed 
in regular order, one on the other, heads and tails 
alternately. When so placed, the fish often make a 
squeaking noise, which is locally called “‘ crying for 
more,” and is regarded as a most favourable omen, 
being supposed to indicate that more fish may 
soon be expected to be brought to the same cellar. 
The noise,. however, which is heard is really 
produced, says Mr. Hunt, by the bursting of 
the air-bladders, and when many break together 
—which is.not unusual when hundreds of thou- 
sands are piled in a mass—the sound is a loud 


* one. 


Amongst some of the superstitious notions re- 
lating to success in fishing which formerly pre- 
vailed in Ireland, and. have not yet quite died out, 
we may mention the following current in Ulster :} 


- To meet certain persons in the morning, and 


especially barefooted women, was deemed an 
omen of ill-fortune for that day. Toname a dog, 
cat, rat, or pig, while baiting the hooks, also for- 
boded ill-luck. The fishermen always spat on the 
first and last hook baited, and also in the mouth 


_of the first fish taken. Before casting their nets 


or lines they dipped them in the water three times, 
and each time gave a kind of chirp with the lips, 
resembling that of a young bird. The fishermen, 
too, were accustomed to light a small fire of chips 
in their boats to drive away, as they supposed, 





* Hunt’s “‘ Popular Romances of West of England,” 
+ The “ Angler’s Note Book.” 
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any witches that might have harboured there 
during the night to frustrate their success. 

The customs practised by the Scotch fishermen 
for obtaining good luck are equally curious. 
‘Thus, in the “ Banff Journal” of 1855, it is re- 
lated that in consequence of the herring fishing 
being véry backward, some of the fishermen of 
Buckie dressed a cooper in a flannel shirt, with 
burs stuck all over it, andin this condition he was 
carried in procession through the town in a hand- 
barrow. This was done to “bring better luck” 
to the fishing, and happened in a district, says the 
writer, ‘‘containing no less than nine churches 
and chapels, of various denominations, and thir- 
teen schools.” Certain family names are con- 
sidered unlucky, and in some of the villages on 
the east coast of Aberdeenshire it is still con- 
sidered a bad omen to meet a person of the hame 
of Whyte when going to sea, as it is thought that 

cither the lines will be lost or the catch of the fish 
poor. .In Buckie there are some family names 
which the fishermen will not pronounce, such, for 
instance, as ‘‘ Ross” and “ Coull,” and if these 
ill-fated names are mentioned in their hearing 
they spit, or, to use the vernacular expression, 
“‘ chiff.’ Men, too, who. have been hired before 
their names were known, have actually been re- 
fused their wages at the close of the fishing 
season, partly because the fishing was unsuccess- 
ful with the boats,in which they sailed, and owing 
to the want of success being ascribed to their 
presence in the boat.* Once more, to quote a 
further instance of this class of superstitions, we 
are told that Manx herring-fishers refuse to go 
to sea without a dead wren, for fear of disasters 
and storms. Their tradition, we are told by Mr. 
MacTaggart, in his ‘‘ Scottish Gallovidian Ency- 
clopzdia” (p. 157), “is of a sea spirit that hunted 
the herring tack, attended always by storms ; and 
at last it assumed the figure of a wren and flew 
away. So they think, when they have a dead wren 
with them all is snug. The poor bird has a sad 
life of it in that singular island. When one is 
seen at any time, scores of marksmen start and 
hunt it down.” 

Again, fishermen have their various annual 
customs, which they keep up from year to year 
with a most conservative spirit. Thus, in some 
of the fishing villages on the north-east coast 
of Scotland it is considered necessary to “ draw 
blood,” under a belief that this act secures 
luck in the herring fishery. ..This performance 
must be done on New Year’s Day, and the good 
fortune is his only who is the first to shed blood. 
Hence, if the morning of the new year be such as 
to allow the boats of the village to put to sea, 
there is quite a struggle which shall reach the 
fishing-ground first, so as to gain the coveted 
prize—the first-shed blood of the year. Should 
the weather, however, prove unfavourable for fish- 
ing, those who are fortunate enough to possess 
guns are out, gun in hand, along the shore before 
daybreak in search of some bird or wild animal, 
that they may draw blood, and thus make sure of 
one year’s good fortune.. It has been suggested 





* Gregor’s “‘ Folk-lore of North-east of Scotland.” 





that the prophecy in the ‘“ Lady of the Lake” is 
connected with this superstjtion--, 


** Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife.” 


A curious custom is kept up at Brighton at the 
commencement of the regular fishing season, 
and as celebrated on Saturday, April 24th, 1880, 
is thus described :—“ The fishing fleet being on the 
eve of starting in search of mackerel, the fishermen 
observed their annual custom of holding what is 
called the ‘ bending in,’ the chief feature of which 
is to keep ‘open house’ on the beach around the 
boats, when bread and cheese is distributed to all 
who choose to‘ask.for it. So far as the adults are 
concerned the custom has practically fallen into 
desuetude, but amongst the younger members of the 
fishing population it is regarded as a most solemn 
occasion. The origin of this custom, which seems 
to have been lost, may perhaps be found in a mix- 
ture of the Pagan superstition of propitiating Nep- 
tune grafted on the promised return of bread 
cast upon the waters.” A singular custom was 
formerly kept up by the fishermen of Folkestone 
in connection with Christmas Eve. On their re- 
turn from fishing they chose eight of the largest 
and best whitings out of every boat, which they 
sold apart from the rest, and out of the money 
arising from them they made a feast every Christ- 
mas. Eve, which they called a ‘‘ Rumbald.” The 
master of each boat provided this feast for his own 
company. ‘The custom, says Hasted (‘‘ History of 
Kent,” iii. 380), ‘might have been anciently insti- 
tuted in honour of St. Rumbald, and at first desig- 
nated. as an offering to him for his protection 
during the fishery.” At St. Ives, as soon as shoals 
of pilchards are discovered in the bay, the young 
people of the town run about shouting, “ Heva! 
heva!” which is said to be an old Cornish word 
for “‘ fish,” and is simply meant to announce the 
fact that pilchards have made their appearance in 
the bay, a fact which is naturally of interest to the 
majority of the inhabitants, who have either shares 
in the fishery or derive employment therefrom.* 

Another interesting fishing custom we may quote 
is one observed within recent years in Scotland, in 
connection with the starting of a new boat from 
the village. It was generally allowed ‘to take the 
lead, and, when it was fairly at sea, the other boats 
pushed out as fast as possible, sails being spread 
to the full, and strong arms being strained in ply- 
ing the oars to ov ertake and outstrip the new craft. 
If it kept ahead, and reached the fishing-ground 
first, its character was established! Whenever, 
too, a new boat returned from the fishing-ground, 
it was the custom in some villages for the owner’s 
wife to give bread and cheese to the men of all 
the boats that arrived from the. fishing-ground 
after it.t 

Some of the means in use, amongst fishermen 
for capturing fish are curious, and deserve notice. 
Thus, formerly, on the southern coast of Wales, 
dogs were employed for driving the fish into the 
hands of the fishermen, a mode of capture described 





* Mrs. Whitcombe’s “‘ By; gone Days in Devonshire and Cornwall.” 
+ Gregor’s ‘‘ Foik-lore of North-east of Scotland.” 
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by a correspondent of the “ Angler’s Note Book” 
(1880, 10) as follows:— The fishermen com- 
menced their operations, at the ebbing of the tide, 
by stretching a seine across the river several 
hundred paces from the mouth, and whilst drawing 
it downwards towards the sea they incessantly dis- 
turbed the water by beating the surface and hurl- 
ing stones. The affrighted fish made at once for 
sea, which, however, they could not'reach except 
by passing over the intervening shallows of the 
river bar. Here they were pursued by dogs trained 
for the purpose, and clubbed or speared by the 
men. One or two hundred fine salmon, weighing 
from ten to twenty pounds, were frequently taken 
at one time in this extraordinary manner. The 
establishment of iron works on many of the Welsh 
streams has put an end alone to the fish and the 
practice.” 

Equally curious are some of the fishing appli- 
ances of foreign countries. Dr. Livingstone, in his 
**Zambesi” (1865, 90) informs us that it is a com- 
mon African custom for the fishermen, immediately 
after throwing in the line, to attract the attention 
of the fish to the bait by giving the water a few 
sharp strokes with the top of his fishing-rod. A 
South American fish-line employed by the rude 
fishermen on the Pacific coast is ingenious. It 
appears that a singular feather contrivance, con- 
structed like a shuttlecock, and loosely attached to 
the end of a long rod or pole, is thrust far down in 
the clear water. When released by a sudden jerk 
it ‘‘comes spinning and gyrating towards the 
surface. The fish, on seeing it, make a rush, and 
endeavour to effect a capture, but are transfixed 
by the ready spear of the Indian sportsman.” 

Lastly, of the numerous odd items of folk-lore 
associated with the fishing community, we may 
mention a curious fancy on the Norfolk coast, that 
fish and fleas come together. Thus on one occa- 
sion an old fisherman near Cromer remarked, 
“Times is as you may look in my flannel shirt 
and scarce see a flea, and then there ain’t but a 
werry few herrins ; but times that’ll be right alive 
with ’em, and then there’s sartin to be a,sight of 
fish.” This odd notion probably originated in an 
old idea current in years gone by that fishes were 
infested with fleas. In Holland’s translation of 
Pliny’s ‘Natural History” (Bk. ix. c. 47) we 
read :—“‘ Last of all some fishes there be which of 
themselves are given to breed fleas and lice, 
amongst which the chalcis, a kind of turgot, is 
one.” There may be an allusion to this super- 
Sstition in rst “Henry tv” (Act ii. scene 1), where 
Shakespeare represents one of the carriers as say- 
ing, ‘Your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a 
roach.” 

Fishermen, too, like other people, have their 
belief in the existence of fairies. On some parts 


of the Tweed there is a notion, for exarfple, in 














the power of these mysterious little beings, who 
are supposed to affect the produce of the fisheries. 
Hence it is customary, not only to impregnate the 
nets with salt, but also to throw some of that 
commodity into the water for.the purpose of 
blinding the mischievous elves, who are said. to 
take a delight in preventing the fish from falling 
victims to the snares laid for them. According, 
also, to an old Scotch superstition, we are told 
that ‘‘the fishers look on all hares to be devils and 
witches, and if they but see a sight of a dead hare 
it sets them a-trembling.” Mr. Henderson, in 
his “ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties” (1879, 
313), relates a striking instance of superstition 
related to him by the late Canon Humble. He 
says :—‘‘ When the Rev. G. F. first went to officiate 
in the remote seaside village of M , where 
almost all his congregation were fisherfolk, he 
was far from popular among them. However, it 
happened that he was invited to go out to sea 
for a night during the fishing season. He went, 
and on the return home in the morning, the num- 
ber of fishes in that boat was found to be one 
hundred and fifty-three, the same as at the 
miraculous draught of fishes recorded in St. John 
xxi. 2. From that hour the people’s feeling 
changed towards their pastor. They one and all 
bowed to the will of Heaven thus made known in 
his favour, and acknowledged him to be a truc 
fisherman in the bark of St. Peter.” 

Another notion found amongst fishermen is their 
firm belief of retributive punishment. Thus, at 
Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, there is a tradition of 
some extraordinary bank or rock, at sea, called 
Will’s Mark, on which codfish in great abundance 
were formerly taken. The spot is no longer to be 
found, and the loss is said to have been occasioned 
as a judgment for some enormity formerly com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of Tenby. 

There are certain fish to which fishermen have 
a strong antipathy, as in the west of Ireland, 





where the skate is held in strong detestation. It 


has been suggested that this superstitious dislike 
may have originated in the fancied resemblance 
which this fish, with its defending rays, bears to 
the human face. According also to a popular 
notion, the John Dorée is said to have been the 
fish captured by St. Peter at our Lord’s bidding, 
and that inside its mouth may be seen the im- 
press of the tribute money, and on its sides the 
marks of the Apostle’s thumb and finger. But 
the same interpretation is given to the marks 
upon other fish. We have often in Scotland had 
‘* Peter’s thumbmark” shown on new caught had- 
docks. It is unnecessary to add further illustra- 
tions to show how extensive and diversified is the 
fisherman’s folk-lore, but the above examples have 
been selected with a view of giving the reader 
some idea of its general character. 
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ITS HELPS, HINDRANCES, AND HOPES. 





BY THE REV. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 


XIV.—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR OBJECTS OTHER 
THAN SICK PAY. 


HAVE stated that the common idea of a 

“Friendly Society” implies an insurance 

against want caused by sickness, but that the 
same term is often confusingly, but not wrongly, 
applied to societies securing different objects from 
this. Thus the Friendly Societies Acts, passed 
for the purpose (as far as hitherto possible) of 
facilitating and protecting the honest efforts of 
the lower classes at securing themselves from 
pauperism and destitution, affect a great num- 
ber of associations of working people besides 
Sick-pay societies. A number of the latter extend 
their operations to several branches of poor men’s 
providence, instead of limiting it to one; and for 
a very practical reason, namely, that once the rate 
of contribution for each benefit contracted for 
is fixed and known, it becomes far more con- 
venient for the insurer to pay in periodically the 
aggregate amount for all these objects in one 
sum, than to have the trouble, at every transaction, 
of making a number of small separate payments. 
Thus a vast number of Sick-pay societies under- 
take to receive payments for medical attendance, 
payments for pensions, and payments for burial, 
although members, if they choose, may subscribe 
separately to a Provident Dispensary for the first, 
and, if rich enough to contract for a considerable 
sum (f 20), may secure pension and funeral money 
in the Post Office without belonging to any Sick- 
pay club at all. As a fact, however, most working 
people, at the present time, in joining a friendly 
society for sick pay, prefer to contribute for pen- 
sion (if wise enough to secure one) and for a life- 
insurance (practically funeral pay) through the 
same machinery as they use in contracting for 
sick pay. . And this is why so great confusion is 
caused by condemning the whole Friendly Society 
system for faults, mistakes, and extravagances, 
which really are limited to one or another branch 
of the societies’ operations, and do not necessarily 
affect the generally beneficent principle of co- 
operative self-help on which the whole system is 
founded. I will touch separately the different 
branches of the Friendly Society system. 


XV.—GENERAL DESIRE TO PROVIDE FOR DECENT 
BURIAL. 


It seems a very wonderful thing that multitudes 
of people in England, who never think of laying 
by one single penny for future food, rent, or 
clothing, should be very zealous in laying by for 
their funeral expenses. That really independent- 
minded working men, who steadily deny them- 
Selves in order to provide for various contingen- 
cies of their lifetime, and thus secure themselves 
(at what is a very great cost to them) against 
being paupers in time of sickness and old age, 








should carry their forethought further, and insure 
as much money, payable at their death, as will 
prevent their being buried at other people’s ex- 
pense, is entirely natural and laudable. But surely 
it is a very strange thing that so many of the 
wasteful class, who are always willing to be 
paupers in their lifetime, should fancy themseives 
likely to be ashamed of pauperism alter they are 
dead. 

If we look for a reason (and there must be one 
for so strange an inconsistency) I think we shall 
find it to be of a very touching sort; it is the only 
little fraction of independence which the poor 
wastrel has the slightest hope of securing. He 
has paid into no sick club, he has paid in for no 
pension, he has often contracted habits of utter 
waste which he cannot break through, and has 
nearly always a mountain of miserable debts, from 
which he never expects to be free. It is too late to 
begin a course of frugality and thrift when a man’s 
strength is failing, his wages diminishing, and his 
necessities multiplying day by day. But this one 
thing lies within his power: he may manage a 
penny or two a week, with a prospect, at the last, 
that a sum for his funeral may be secured, and his 
relations not be ashamed amongst their fellows 
by “the parish” undertaking his shabby obse- 
quies. This is why many a poor Creature, when 
driven at last by want to the workhouse, transfers 
to a relative his poor little insurance policy, that 
it may be kept up till he dies, may bury him 
“independent” of the parish, and perhaps leave 
a little margin to repay the relative’s advance. 

I will give a striking illustration of how earnestly 
the poor will cling to any means of escaping 
pauper funeral. 

On the death, some years ago, of a decent old 
labourer in my parish, his widow, with whom-I 
was condoling, said, ‘‘ Sir, will you have the kind- 
ness to tell me what this ring is worth ?” and she 
handed me an oldish gold ring, set with three 
small diamonds, and having a name and the date 
of some fifty years ago engraved on the inside. 
It was worth, as it proved, about thirty-five shil- 
lings. She said, ‘‘ My David found that ring one 
day in clearing out a field-ditch. We knew no- 
body of the name, which we had never heard; so 
he bid me put it by and keep it to bury him with, 
and now that he’s gone, sir, perhaps you would 
ask a jeweller to buy the ring.” ‘‘ How long is 
it,” I asked, “‘ since he found it?” ‘‘ More than 
twenty years ago,” was her reply. Now I knew 
those poor people, during the.last ten years of the 
time at least, had often been pinched for want of 
a few shillings, but they evidently had preferred 
to suffer the pinching rather than dissipate poor 
David's “ funeral money.” 

But apart from this feeling on the part of the 
middle-aged and old, there is a wonderfully 
general sympathy with the notion of an impressive 
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funeral. I remember hearing a gentleman at a 
public meeting state, as a fact within his know- 
ledge, that very many of the young girls who enter 
factories at Hull; when about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, pay in, even from their very first 
earnings, as much as sixpence weekly, to secure 
themselves a fine funeral, which can never afford 
them personally the slightest ray of gratification. 
By the Post Office tables that money (paid as two 
shillings monthly instead of sixpence weekly) 
would secure no less an amount at death than 


£65. 


XVI.—‘*‘ FUNERAL MONEY” IN BENEFIT CLUBS. 

Apart from the operations of either such great 
organisations as the Prudential—which, in its 
industrial branch, some ‘may consider a Funeral 
Insurance Company, and not a Friendly Society 
at all—or of the so-called ‘‘Collecting Burial 
Societies,” which, like the Prudential, transacts 
business by sending collectors round to canvass for 
members, most friendly societies of the sick- 
benefit class—to which these do not belong—will 
undertake insurance of a member or a member's 
wife for a sum payable at death, generally of, say, 
about £10 for the one, and of /'5 for the other, 
though why it should be considered twice as costly 
to bury a man as a woman has never been clear 
to my mind. Of course, a widow is left more 
destitute than a widower in cases where the man 
is the bread-earner, which would explain the 
anomaly, were it not understood that, at all events, 
the main part of the insurance money paid at 
death must be expended on the actual funeral. 
In fact, in many societies, members and officers 
superintend the funeral personally, and pay the 
bills themselves, instead of handing the money 
over to the widow and leaving its expenditure to 
her discretion, so that it is quite out of the ques- 
tion to regard the ordinary death pay, insured in 
any ordinary friendly sick-benefit society, as in- 
tended to form a provision, however temporary, 
for the widow of a working-man. ; 


XVII.—MEDICAL AID IN BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Another branch of the benefits secured in an 
ordinary sick-pay benefit society is that of medical 
aid, by a similar sort of contract to that which we 
shall consider further on under the head of “ Pro- 
vident Dispensaries,” which are not necessarily 
connected with any society for other than medical 
purposes. ° 

The “‘paying-in for a doctor” (as the insuring by 
an annual payment—generally of from four to five 
shillings yearly—of medical attendance and physic 
«luring sickness is called) is under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a simple corollary upon the fact of 
making a sick-pay contract with a benefit society ; 
for that contract limits the receipt of sick pay to 
those only who, for each week of sickness, are 
able to show a medical man’s certificate that they 
are prevented by sickness from earning their usual 
wages. It is manifest, under these conditions, 
that unless a member contracts for “ doctor” by 
the year, he may have more to pay for an occa- 





sional visit or two from the doctor, than he will 
be entitled to draw from the sick-fund in case of 
illness, and of course the worse the sickness, and 
the more frequently necessary the doctor’s visits 
become, the more sick pay will be absorbed by 
his necessary remuneration. So here, again, the 
insurance system comes in with great advantage ; 
all the members of the club who choose contract 
with a doctor to attend them in sickness for a 
small annual payment, each pays the value of his 
average chance of requiring the doctor’s visits, and 
the latter gets a fair remuneration for the actual 
work he undertakes to do. 

The few individuals who do not “ pay in for 
doctor” through their club, are those who live out 
of his reach. These, of course, he can make no 
contract with. On the other hand, wherever they 
reside, these individuals will find a medical.man 
contracting to attend the members of some other 
club, or managing a provident dispensary of his 
own, who will be quite willing, under the circum- 
stances, to contract with him at the ordinary rate. 

Payment of the medical man, especially in 
benefit. clubs with many branches, is generally 
made through the local agent. The central society 
has nothing to do with it, beyond seeing the local 
agent’s receipt from the doctor certifying the satis- 
faction of his annual claim by the members of the 
local branch. And yet it is strange to see what 
misconceptions on this point will sometimes arise. 
A few years ago a medical man disposed of his 
practice in a Hampshire village. His successor, 
at the new year, raised his contract charge for 
yearly attendance on sick members of the friendly 
society from four shillings a year to five. The 
immediate result was that-twenty members ac- 
tually left the society itself rather than, as 
they imagined, be defrauded by it of a shilling a 
year. Several of these men had been members of 
the club, which is an excellent and solvent one, 
for as many as ten years. The estimated share of 
each one in its property was about £8 r1os., and 
this the poor fellows literally threw away—of 
course, in utter ignorance of their folly—rather 
than submit to pay the doctor’s reasonable price 
for his work, with which the society itself, beyond 
acting as a collecting agent between the members 
and the doctor, had never anything on earth 
to do! 


XVIII.—OUT-OF-WORK PAY. 

Some societies—chiefly composed of artisans, 
whose wages, when employed, are high, but who, 
from unavoidable fluctuation in the demand fortheir 
specially skilled labour, are liable to be frequently 
out of work — undertake contracts for what 
is commonly called “walking pay”-—that is, a 
certain allowance sufficient to maintain the mem- 
ber while “‘ walking” about in search of employ- 
ment. Inthe best of these societies this allowance 
is paid by occasional levies, it being quite impos- 
sible for actuaries to make any trustworthy estimate 
of the precise amount: which could be ‘needed, 
either in any year or any period of years, for pay- 
ing any definite sum to an indefinable number of 
persons who may be temporarily deprived of 
wages by fluctuations in trade. ‘ 
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It would, of course, be entirely impossible to 
frame any calculations whatever as a basis for pro- 
viding “ walking pay” in the lower labour market. 
Among the artisan classes, especially in special 
branches where the work and the number of 
workers is always limited, comparatively little 
deception is possible, and the “ walking pay” must 
be so much less than full wages, that it would be 
worth no member’s while to defraud the ‘funds. 
But any such system in the ordinary labourer’s 
market could never be thus safeguarded. The 
margin, between full wages and the “ walking pay” 
necessary to sustain a man, is too little to place 
the dissolute and idle above the temptation to get 
money without trouble ; and, when once the con- 
tracts were made, it would soon appear that a 
class by no means specially industrious, respect- 
able, or worthy, would rarely find work, just from 
unwillingness to look for it; would never be in 
employment, and always be claiming ‘“‘ walking 
pay.” In other words, the best would be always 
bound to support the worst. 


XIX.—TRADES UNION AND SICK FUNDS 
COMBINED. 


It is not so very long ago since most pcople 
were ready to assume that a trades union was 
equivalent to a conspiracy against employers, and 
members of trades unions were, by ill-informed 
or hasty talkers, regarded as very dangerous cha- 
racters indeed. People are better informed nowa- 
days, and have learned to see that working men, 
as well as any others, are quite justified in asso- 
ciating themselves together in any lawful way for 
any lawful object. Trades unionism, in a word, has 
changed from a question of legality into a question 
of expediency, from ‘‘ May we or may we not 
associate for trade objects?” into, ‘* Will our 
association for trade objects do us good ?” That 
is a question which every man can study and settle 
best for himself, and I need not enter on it here. 
But the combination of a sick-benefit club with a 
trades union lies within the proper scope of these 
papers, and requires a word or two from me. 
Ostensibly, members of a trades union pay dif- 
ferent sums for each purpose to the same treasurer 
and the same society at the same period, and, so 
far, they save themselves a great deal of trouble 
and some degree of management expense. There 
is not one word to be said against it, if one point 
be always kept clearly in view, namely, that the 
funds must remain absolutely and entirely dis- 
tinct and separate, otherwise a contributor more 
or less limits his own liberty and—theoretically, at 
least—imperils his provision for sickness and 
pension. 

And this for a very simple reason. The sick- 
ness and pension are calculable ; the amount to be 
expended at any or at all times in promoting trade 
interest is incalculable. A man may agree with 
the majority of his trades union for ten years, and 
after that time may disapprove of some of their 
measures, but he will not be free to leave it with- 
out forfeiting not merely his share of the trades 
union money, but Azs whole provision for sickness 
and old age, so that, practically, he may be bound 





for years, in order to avoid pauperism, to continue 
to support an organisation with whose action he 
no longer agrees. This, of course, is a great 
limiting of his liberty. On the other hand, 
the union, if lumping together the sick fund with 
the trades union fund, may, when the majority 
think proper, expend for supposed trade interests 
the money contributed for sick pay and pension, 
and so leave the members destitute at last in time 
of need. 

Therefore all who join a trades union in com- 
bination with a benefit society should take care 
to ascertain that, by the very constitution of the 
society, the money paid in for sickness and pen- 
sions be kept entirely and totally distinct from 
that contributed for trades union purposes. 


XX.—BURIAL FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


I have treated the case of contracts for small 
burial sums in connection with sick funds, and 
also referred to the fact that a vast number of 
burial societies exist, with no accumulated funds 
whatever, returning in fact a nominal sum of five 
shillings as representing their capital. This is 
intelligible when we remember that such societies 
simply require each member, on the occurrence 
of a death, to pay a levy, commonly of one shil- 
ling, so that the larger the membership the 
grander the funeral; though, of course, in the 
same ratio, the greater number of times levies are 
made, and the greater number of shillings are 
called for in the course of the year, the larger 
must be the average insurance cost. I point 
this out here simply as a warning, only too often 
needed, against persons interested, but not in- 
structed, in questions of thrift and providence, 
hastily assuming the truth of what interested 
officials of some bad friendly societies are so fond 
of asserting ; namely, that the number of persons 
belonging to friendly societies is so large as to 
prove that the working classes need no further 
legislation or safeguarding in this most important 
direction. ‘To make up this large number they in- 
clude hundreds of thousands, possibly millions, of 
persons belonging, indeed, to levying burial 
societies which are registered as “ friendly so- 
cieties,” but whose members are not individually 
provided, in the way of savings laid by with such 
a society, to the extent of a single sixpence 
each. 

But there is yet another sort of friendly burial 
society, uncombined, or if not, only combined 
nominally and ostensibly (to use the words of 
the Friendly Societies Commissioners, ‘“‘as mere 
shadows or blinds”) with sick benefit clubs. 
There are the “‘ Collecting Burial Societies,” some 
of which attain an extraordinary success, accumu- 
late enormous funds, and provide a burial pay, 
indeed, for a vast number of persons : (chiefly 
women and young children), but at a relatively 
enormous and unreasonable cost to the poor. 

These societies employ collectors in great num- 
bers, who canvass for and obtain contracts from 
house to house, chiefly amongst the very poorest 
of the population, with a zeal, energy, and success 
which, if applied, as it might be, not so much for 
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the benefit of the collectors and the society as for 
the members themselves, would prove of inesti- 
mable benefit to the thrifty poor. 

The collectors are paid by a large commission 
on the premiums received, as well as by a special 
commission upon all new business. They are 
pushing, active men, and very many of them, as I 
can testify from personal knowledge, altogether 
respectable; but this does not do away with the 
disadvantage caused to the poor, invited to join 
these burial societies, by the enormous relative 
collection and management cost which they are 
called upon to pay.. The character of this we 
may judge from the fact brought out in evidence 
before the Friendly Societies Commission, that in 
some cases collectors have been enabled, on re- 
signing their post, or, rather, disposing of it to 
another collector, to receive for their ‘‘ book,” as 
it is called (or the privilege of collecting from 
the members), sums as large as £700, and even 
£1,000. 

Yet, it may be admitted that, under present 
conditions (a means of greatly modifying which 
I shall try to show when we come to examine 
the ‘Hopes of English Thrift and Providence”) 





this vast collection-cost for poor men’s small 
burial insurance is unavoidable. I must, however, 
touch another of the fearful disadvantages under 
which the members of such societies are laid, and 
that is in the matter of lapses from membership ; 
that is, in the way in which the insurance money 
paid in by a large percentage of members (chiefly 
of the poorest classes in the community) is lost 
entirely to the contributors by forfeiture on their 
ceasing to subscribe. The following sentences 
from the Friendly Societies Commission Report 
need not one word of comment: 

“The general burial societies in many cases 
absolutely maintain themselves by their lapses.” 
“The collector and the society may be alike in- 
terested in getting rid of the member.” The 
secretary of one large London society testifies 
before the committee in these terms: “I always 
calculate that a/ /east two-thirds of the people who 
become insured in offices like ours allow their 
policies to lapse.” And the secretary of another 
went further still. In answer to the quéstion, 
“* How many policies lapse zz the course of a_year?” 
he replied, ‘“‘Z should think two-thirds or three- 
Jourths, of them!” 
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THE SUN DANCE OF THE SIOUX NATION. 


T full moon in the month of June each year 

a grand festival is held by the Sioux Indians 

in honour of, and as a propitiation to, the 

sun, to them the visible embodiment of the Great 





SIOUX ENCAMPMENT. 


Spirit. If the hunter desires special good fortune | 








in the chase, if the warrior hopes for revenge, if 
a relative is sick, if any favour is wished by an 
Indian from the Supreme Power which he recog- 
nises and appeals to after his own barbarous 
fashion, he vows if the boon is granted to take 
part in the next Sun Dance. Many, indeed, 
participate from religious fanaticism alone, with- 
out any view to their own advantage, except ina 
general way. 

In the year 1878 the Sun Dance of the Sioux 
nation was held about twelve miles from Fort 
R A small party of officers stationed there 
determined to see if it was possible to gain admis- 
sion to the ceremonies. In the early morning a 
light waggon, drawn by four stout little ponies, 
climbed the steep hills behind the garrison, and 
gaining the flat table-land of the upper prairie, 
halted, after a rapid drive, at Seven Mile Spring, 
a little oasis, known far and wide to frontier tra- 
vellers as the, spot where weary man and _ beast 
can find shady trees and cool fresh water. Again 
on the road, the gay party dashed down into deep 
ravines, climbed steep bluffs, pushed down into a 
ravine again, then on between high hills. All the 
surface of the country gave proof that in pdst ages 
it had been the scene of tremendous upheavals 
and outbursts of volcanic energy. 

At last, on one of the huge mounds, appeared 
the form of a horseman waving a scarlet blanket, 
whilst his pony executed curvets and caracoles 
which testified to the rider’s skilful horseman- 
ship. One of the military scouts went forward to 
the Indian to discover the meaning of this de- 
monstration, and found the man had been sent 
out four miles to direct the “ pale faces” to the 
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camp, the Sioux having learned of the intended 
visit by means of the perfect system of espionage 





— 


““RED SHIRT,” WITH WAR HOOD. 


exercised over the whites all through the Indian 
country. Guided by this warrior, decked out in 
paint and feathers, the travellers soon reached a 
point from which they beheld a wild and pictur- 
esque scene. 

The valley far below, or as these wide open 
spaces between hills are called, “the bottom,” 
was covered for miles with lines of tepis, or wig- 
wams. The central point of the camp was the 
vast empty amphitheatre where the Sun Dance 
was to be performed. Five or six chiefs, ela- 
borately costumed, approached the waggon as it 
entered the camp, and shook hands ‘with their 
guests with great dignity, uttering the peculiar 
guttural “‘ How,” the all-expressive word of salute 
and welcome. ‘Two white tents were pitched, 
buffalo robes, blankets, and provisions sheltered 
therein, and half a dozen white men found them- 
selves ‘at home” in a camp of six thousand Sioux 
Indians. As they stood gazing at the village 
which placidly basked in the fierce summer sun, 
groups of fantastic figures continually passed to 
and from the open area, which the next day was 
to be at once the place of worship and the scene 
of torture. 

The tents of those who were to take part in the 
dance were ranged in ‘a circle. For three days 
each man must be secluded in his little hut, 
without food or water, and subjected to a continual 
steam bath. This is prepared by immersing large 
stones in boiling water, and permitting the steam 
to evaporate in the closed hut, the occupant 
being rolled in heavy buffalo robes to facilitate 
perspiration. 








The first day of the festival is devoted to the 
“cutting of the pole.” Certain Indians, deputed 
for the purpose, take charge of this ceremony, 
which is preceded by “ making medicine,” a 
sacred mystery which no white man is allowed to 
witness. After this observance is concluded, all 
the men of the tribe assist in collecting the logs 
and brushwood which form the outer wall of the 
arena. ‘The active ponies dart hither and thither 
in the bushes, the riders cutting branches with 
their belt knives, and fastening them in some way 
to their person, until they resemble a moving 
forest on their return to camp. Stakes are driven 
into the ground describing a large circle, an open- 
ing being left at one side; and the brushwood is 
woven in between these stakes so as to form a 
dense wall around the enclosure. The pole, forty 
feet high, is selected from a number of others by 
certain Indians, and then cut down and trans- 
ported to the grounds by two maidens. After the 
top has been gaily trimmed with feathers, greens, 
and flowers, four ropes are attached a little more 
than half way up, which, when stretched out, reach 
the ground about twenty-eight feet from the base 
of the pole. 

Before the dance begins criers go throughout the 
camp, summoning all the people to come to look 
at the ‘*‘ holy thing, the beautiful thing.” Then 
the dancers are led from their huts, covered from 
head to foot with buffalo robes to look at the 
scene of their trial on the next day. 

Before the true Sun Dance commences the In- 
dians engage in many wild and curious ceremonies 
which are preliminary to the main performance, 





CHIEF'S SQUAW AND PAPOOSE 


and work themselves into a state of the fiercest 
fanaticism. ‘These exercises consist in the main 
of dancing, beating the tom-tom, singing, and 
grotesque physical contortions. 

Early on the morning of the second day the 
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camp was astir, and the amphitheatre crowded 
with eager spectators. ‘The white visitors were 
presented to the great chief, Spotted Tail, who 
had not shown himself before. He received them 
with dignity, and ordered seats to be prepared for 
the accommodation of the strangers. Many times 
they wished themselves far distant from those 
comfortable blanket-cushions before the cruel 
scenes of the day were over. 

The ceremonies were opened by twenty-five 
warriors on their. horses, gorgeous in finery and 
war-paint, filing into the arena, bringing with 
them a child. The little one was seated on a 
pony, led by its father; following it came the 
mother. The father informed the master of cere- 
monies that he would give the pony the child was 
riding and the mother would give the blanket 
she wore to the Indian who would cut holes in 
the child’s ears. This offer was made known to 
the audience by the master of ceremonies. At 
once some Indian, only too delighted at the chance 
of cutting anything, although not indifferent to 
the pony and blanket, stepped forward, and with 
his sharp knife cut a hole in each of the child’s 
ears. After the ears had been slit, a piece of 
cloth, twisted into round cord-like shape, was 
thrust through the wound to ensure an opening 
for ornaments after it should have healed. Of 
course, during this painful and barbarous perform- 
ance the poor papoose screamed with pain and 
fright, but its cries were drowned by the hooting, 
yelling, and singing of surrounding braves and 
squaws. This was continued until all the youngsters 
present had undergone the operation. 

Following this came a grand drill and review, 
in which four hundred warriors, distinguished for 
bravery or cruelty, took part. These men were 
magnificently dressed; they were divided into 
squads, stationed at different points of the arena ; 
but instead of the ordinary evolutions of a military 
drill, the performance consisted of singing and 
dancing to monotonous music made by measured 
strokes upon a drum, and the beating with sticks 
upon a dry beef hide stretched on the ground. 

At a given signal Chief Spotted Tail arose with 
as much dignity as any feudal lord among his 
vassals, walked slowly round the circie and in- 
spected the men, carrying in his hand a stick three 
or four feet long, on the end of which was fas- 
tened a scalp of long auburn hair, evidently taken 
from some white woman. As he passed round 
the circle he used the scalp and stick as a dé/on, 
and as he moved it to and fro the line of braves 
would advance or retreat, dancing, singing, and 
hooting incessantly. It may be here remarked 
that Spotted Tail, who presided over this orgie, 
and directed the movements of his warriors by 
waving a white woman’s scalp, holds the commis- 
sion of lieutenant in the United States army, and 
every month draws from the people’s treasury the 
sum of 150 dollars. . 

At another signal the braves suddenly broke 
their lines, rushed to their ponies picketed near 
by, and in an incredibly short time they came 
tearing up the valley, formed in solid column, 
the thundering of hoofs shaking the earth beneath 
them. As they approached the wide entrance to 





the arena, the column separated into two parts: 
these again into two, and again and again, until 
the eye failed to follow the intricate convolutions, 
and the moving mass resembled a gaudy kaleido- 
scope. Upon the conclusion of this cavalry re- 
view, during which the braves performed the most 
difficult feats of horsemanship, the Sun Dance 
proper began. 

Forty-seven Indians had volunteered to submit 
themselves to this inhuman rite. The dancers 
were brought into the arena one at a time, each 
attended by his relatives. As he entered he raised 
his hand in adoration of the sun before he ad- 
vanced to and embraced the sacred pole. Their 
only clothing was a bruch-cloth. One fine stal- 
wart youth was so overcome by the prospect of 
his approaching torture, that, as he embraced the 
pole and leaned his head upon his folded arms, 
his whole frame trembled and heaved with emo- 
tion. Instantly he recovered his stoicism, and 
took his place in the row of dancers with an un- 
moved countenance. Ata sign from Spotted Tail 
the dancer lay down on his back, his head touch- 
ing the foot of the pole. Two slits, about four 
inches long and half an inch apart, were then cut 
in each breast; the: skin between the wounds was 
torn from the flesh, and a strong, hard wood stick 
thrust in; and to the ends of this stick the ropes 
fastened to ‘the poles were securely tied. When 
thus prepared, the dancer sprang to his feet, the 
blood streaming down from his wounds; slits 
were also made under the shoulder-blades, and in 
the backs of the hands, and sticks thrust through. 
In this condition, with a whistle between his teeth, 
upon which he blew unceasingly, the victim, or 
rather the fanatic, began to dance, amid the most 
unearthly din; drums beating, whistles screaming, 
six thousand throats hooting, yelling, and singing, 
and he keeping his eyes fixed upon the sun during 
the whole time of his ordeal. If he lowered his eyes, 
or turned them aside from the dazzling blaze, 
some Indians reflected the rays into his face from 
small looking-glasses. While he dances, his 
hands are outstretched, and at intervals he rushes 
backwards, and throws his whole weight upon the 
rope which is fastened to his breast. This he 
must continue until the skin gives way, and the 
sticks are torn from the wounds. Before this is 
accomplished the skin is raised from -the flesh 
over the entire breast, and the blood flows freely 
from the ugly wounds. In some instances nine 
hours have passed before the dancer could tear 
himself loose, but on this occasion the longest 
time of endurance was two hours and a half. 

One rather slender youth gave tokens of ex- 
haustion in ‘a short time after being fastened to 
the pole. He tottered from side to side, and was 
in such a state of nervous excitement that the 
pulsations of his heart could be distinctly seen at 
a distance of several feet. His mother, an old 
squaw, shrivelled and wrinkled, came forward and 
took her place beside him; she began to sing first 
a war song, then praises of her son’s bravery, and 
exhortations to fortitude, finally promises of gifts 
and honours if he came triumphantly forth from 
the ordeal. The young man persevered for atime, 
but it was a most painful exhibition. 
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Many of the dancers became faint before their 
vow was fulfilled, and could not throw themselves 
against the rope with sufficient force to break 
away. But to fail is life-long disgrace; the brave 
who succumbs to physical anguish must have his 
hair cut close to his head, and must be banished 
and disowned by his tribe; so the dancers persist, 
stimulated now and again by a looker-on stepping 
up and spitting on them. 

When it became apparent that a dancer would 
not by his own efforts succeed in breaking loose, 
one of his friends clasped him around the waist 
and dragged him backward, until the thongs burst 
from his flesh and he fell exhausted on the earth. 





wounds dressed with pieces of charcoal. After a 
short rest he would join in the dance around the 
outer circle, which is continued until all who have 
volunteered have undergone the torture. 

The dance is continued from two to three days. 
During this time the dancers are kept entirely 
without food or drink; but at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies a grand feast is celebrated. Ponies, 
blankets, and skins are then given to the dancers, 
and they are treated with all imaginable hon- 
ours. 

As an exhibition of human fortitude under pri- 
vation and intense physical agony, the Sun Dance 
of the Sioux is perhaps unequalled in this age of 


Then the ragged skin was trimmed off and his , ‘the world. 
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THE KINGS OF LAUGHTER. 


BY THE REV. E. PAXTON HOOD. 


CHAPTER III,—SATIRISTS OF THE REFORMATION. 


reformations and revolutions have em- 

ployed the keen and stinging words of 
satire. It was so in the Great Reformation, and 
there were two men who employed its power with 
singular efficacy; they deserve far more than 
merely passing mention. 

Erasmus was born in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century—it seems uncertain whether 
1467 or 1465. The circumstances of his birth 
appear to have been singularly romantic and un- 
felicitous. He was born at Rotterdam ; his parents 
both died when he was about twelve years of age, 
and those to whom the lad was left in charge, 
perplexed what to do with him, at last, and appa- 
rently much against his own inclinations, con- 
signed him to the Church. He became the chief 
man of letters of his time; he appears not to have 


WE have already noticed how usually great 


taken the habit of the monk until he was nineteen , 


years of age. He was not, indeed, long a professed 
resident in the cloister—he forsook it for pursuits 
not uncongenial with it; but in the course of his 
residence he obtained a sufficient insight into 
monastic ways and observances to disgust him 
both with the profession and its practices. In 
those early years the heart of the young man was 


oppressed by considerable grief—in this not unlike ~ 


many another humorist; but it would seem that 
he was not indisposed to lighten the burden of his 
grief by an indulgence in practical jokes. 

It was while he was in the Friary of Balduk, in 
Brabant, that he speaks of his years as “lost ;” 
the monastery was beneath the tyranny of a very 
ignorant and illiterate ‘‘Superior.” We may per- 
haps imagine that the prior and the brethren were 
little aware of the kind of person they had in their 
midst in the very demure, the ever thoughtful, 
light-haired young brother, whose avidity in de- 
vouring all the Latin and Greek authors he could 
find in their narrow, and, perhaps, nc* very choice 
library, filled them all with a kind o %ontempt. 





One glimpse we have of the grief-stricken youth. 
In the convent garden was a pear-tree, the fruit of 
which was so delicious that the Superior re- 
tained the fruit of that tree entirely for his own 
eating. Unfortunately, Erasmus had the same 
taste as the Superior; he also liked the fruit of 
that tree, and he was wont to get up in the dark 
of the early morning to rob the tree in order to 
gratify his taste. The Superior marked with ex- 
ceeding dissatisfaction the diminution of his 
favourite fruit, but was at a loss which of the 
brethren to attack and attaint for the crime. 
Now, there was in the monastery an unpopular 
brother who limped very lamely. The Superior, 
exercising his sagacity, and on the watch to dis- 
cover. the delinquent, actually saw some one 
descending from the tree. He was so unguarded 
as from his window to make some little noise, 
giving Erasmus the hint that he was watched. 
The young-wit hurriedly descended the tree, an:| 
hastened, limping all the way back to his cell. 
The Superior was quite satisfied that he had dis- 
covered the thief. The next morning he delivered 
a long discourse before the assembled monks on 
the duty of canonical obedience, and, to the 
amazement of the lame brother, wound up by 
turning upon him and accusing him of robbery and 
contempt of the commands of his Superior. Vain 
were all his protestations of innocence. These 
only irritated the Superior the more, and a heavy 
penance was imposed upon him. Erasmus, in one 
of his epistles, has fitted the blame upon the right 
shoulder, but this did not lighten the burden of 
the unhappy monk on that dark day of condemna- 
tion in the chapter-house. We may suppose that 
the adroit brain which invented this trick would 
in some such other ways contrive a little to cheat 
his own grief and obtain some little petty revenge 
on his companions. But gradually the mind of 
the young man was prepared for the better part 
he was to play in future years. He was very poor, 
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and not only within monastic walls, but without 
he led a hard life, so that we find him saying once 
in a letter, “‘If he could only get some money he 
would first buy some Greek books, and then some 
clothes.” 

When about thirty years of age, Erasmus came 
to England, where he made the acquaintance of the 
famous Sir Thomas More. There is an old story 
which tells how they met—neither knowing the 
other—at dinner, and they fell into a brisk dis- 
cussion, in the course of which Erasmus exclaimed, 
“You are either More, or nobody knows who.” 
And More rejoined, “‘ Aut Erasmus, aut diabolus.” 
These two great wits and great scholars continued 


always good friends. Three hundred and fifty’ 


years have passed away since Erasmus looked from 
the garden of the old house at Chelsea, where Sir 
Thomas More lived, and saw—what was really 
then—the silver Thames gliding before him. 

After some time our Henry vi1i—then in his 
better and brighter years—took a fancy to Erasmus 
and invited him from Italy, whither he had tra- 
velled, back to London. It was after his return, 
when in England, teaching Greek in Cambridge 
or residing in his village in Kent, where for some 
time he was rector, that he wrote those satires 
which have, perhaps, chiefly lent immortality to 
his name, although they do not constitute really 
the most considerable part of his greatness. He 
lashed the monks, who were then swarming all 
over Europe, with a right hearty good: will. 
Erasmus was, we believe, with all his faults, 
a really honest, true man. Although he was a 
priest, he had very little of the priest about him. 
As Mr. James Hannay says of him, ‘‘ He was offi- 
cially a priest, we all know, but by seizing a sheep 
and marking Pp you don’t make it the less mutton. 
The orthodox laid hold of him in his youth and 
did what they liked with him. It was of little 
service in the long run. ‘ You have brought the 
wrong bird into your old nest here, my worthy 
Church,’ Nature might have said; ‘he is too 
young yet to develop, but behold his plumage 
growing, his throat is strengthening, he is feeling 
his instincts. This is not a magpie to fetch small 
pilferings for you; this is a skylark, and when the 
morning light dawns on him he will soar up into 
it and startle the world with his song !’” 

As a Satirist, it will always be by his ‘ Collo- 
quies ” that Erasmus is best known. He was dis- 
gusted at the utter hollowness and want of prin- 
ciple which appeared to mark the tone of general 
society, and it was his conviction that monkery 
was to be blamed very much for this hollowness. 
Living in the age of pilgrimages, he saw those 
singular processions in which mighty troops of 
men and women set forth to kiss, as Erasmus 
says, “‘the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of 
the saints. We neglect their books,” he con- 
tinues, ‘which are the more holy and valuable 
relics; we lock up their shirts and clothes in 
cabinets adorned with jewels, but leave their 
writings to mouldiness and vermin.” Unfortu- 
nately, Erasmus seems to have kissed the old 
shoes himself while he ridiculed the practice. 
And there was the significance of very much in 
his career—kissing the shoes and laughing at it 





at the same time, for he himself says, and with 
a not unbecoming modesty, “I had no inclination 
to die for the truth; every man. has not the 
courage requisite to make a martyr, and I fear 
that if I was put to the trial I should imitate St. 
Peter ”—a terrible want of moral courage, amount- 
ing, we fear, in many instances, to real cowardice. 

His “ Colloquies,” however, were decidedly on 
the Protestant side of things; we would instance 
the ‘‘ Shipwreck” especially as a favourable speci- 
men of the style of Erasmus. It shows to advan- 
tage the power of the satirist in word-painting. 
In the midst of the storm, the shrouds and the 
masts all torn and shattered, and whole bales of 
merchandise thrown overboard, the sailors are 
lustily singing their ‘‘ Salve Regina” as if they 
were singing fora wager. Some of the passengers 
made promises to the saints that if they would 
but hear them they would become Carthusians. 
There was an Englishman who promised golden 
mountains to our Lady of Walsingham, so he 
only got to shore alive. Some promised a great 
many things to the wood of the Cross in one 
place, and some to the wood of the Cross in 
another. There was one who promised he would 
go a pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella, 
barefoot and bareheaded, clothed in a coat-of- 
mail, and begging his bread all the way; and 
another was bawling aloud to St. Christopher lest 
St. Christopher should not hear him, that he 
would place upon the top of a church in Paris a 
wax-taper as big as himself. While he was bawl- 
ing an acquaintance jogged him by the shoulder, 
reminding him that if he gave all he promised he 
would have to give all he had in the world, and 
still be unable to pay for it. ' His friend answered 
him softly, lest St. Christopher should hear him, 
“You fool! do you think I mean as I speak? If 
I once get safe, I won’t give him so much as a 
tallow candle!” Thus affliction makes men reli- 
gious. But there was one man on board who 
made no vows and bargains with the saints. 
“Heaven,” said he, “is a large place, and if 
I should recommend myself even to St. Peter, 
who, as he stands at the door, would perhaps hear 
soonest, before he can come to the Almighty and 
tell him my condition, I may be lost; I will go 
to God the Father Himself; no saint hears sooner 
than He does.” ‘There was a mother on board 
with a little child clasped tenderly to her bosom ; 
she was praying softly and in silence. So, amidst 


_ loud, roaring cries, and some who were making 


confessions to a Dominican monk on board, there 
was only one who, seeing the bustle, confessed 
himself privately to God—the man who had 
prayed to God. Presently the ship fell to pieces, 
there was a rush for oars, planks, and poles to the 
boats, but they were overcrowded, and sunk. 
Only seven out of seventy-eight passengers got 
safely to shore, and among them were found not 
those who promised mountains of gold to the 
Virgin or wax candles to the saints, not those 
who bawled most loudly their ‘‘Salve Regina,” 
nor those who confessed most piteously and 
devoutly to the priest and the monk, but the calm, 
pious woman and her child, and the man who 
prayed and confessed only to God. 
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Srom such passages as these there can be no 
doubt as to the clear sense which Erasmus had of 
many of the follies and abuses of the Church; and 
there was a saying, that ‘‘ Erasmus laid the egg 
which Luther hatched.” Then, when Luther 
began to preach the Reformation, it was supposed 
that Erasmus would have instantly taken sides 
with the great reformer. He sat in his study and 
shot forth sharp arrowy rays of witty light, but 
he did not join the reformers; he had no spiritual 
earnestness like that which shines so luminously 
round Luther’s character; on the other hand, he 
was not false. 

The works of Erasmus were condemned by 
theological cabals, and hacked and mangled by 
the Inquisition, which struck out the most valua- 
ble.parts of them, and they would have been lost 
to all future ages but for that party which he 
would not boldly espouse, but which has tolerated 
his weakness and irresolution for the sake of the 
measure of his faithfulness to truth, his immense 
genius, and hfs useful labours. Erasmus seems to 
have been himself quiet enough beneath the tem- 
pestuous mass of vituperation by which he was 
assailed, except when flinging out his witticisms. 
{t is beautifully to the honour of Erasmus that he 
appears never to have lost his temper, and the 
glances of his wit sheened about like sheet-light- 
ning, with the irradiation of good humour, seldom, 
except in his controversy with Hiitten, partaking 
of the nature of spite or spleen. The Pope’s 
agent offered him one of the best bishoprics 
if he would write against Luther. ‘‘ Luther,” said 
he, “is so profound a divine that I do not pretend 
to comprehend him thoroughly, and ‘so great a 
man that I learn more from one page in his books 
than from all Thomas Aquinas.” He summed 
up the worth of most of the attacks upon himself 
aright when he spoke of them as works which, 
“‘like a candle-end burning in the socket, soon 
cease alike to burn and to stink.” Though his 
words, in our more polished age, would sometimes 
have been accounted coarse, his calmness kept 
him for the most part well-behaved. He used to 
say, ‘We have been stunned long enough with 
the cry of ‘Gospel, gospel,’ we want gospel man- 
ners.” Such was Erasmus. 


It was quite towards the close of the life of 
Erasmus when another mighty satirist of the sins 
and follies of the Church of Rome appeared on 
the field. The Swiss traveller, as he follows his 
course over the Lake Zurich and comes to Rap- 
perschycol, will see just opposite to him the little 
island of Uffau, standing in the midst of the lake, 
with its little church and solitary house, the par- 
sonage. In that churchyard rest the bones of 
one of the most extraordinary leaders of the great 
Lutheran Reformation, Ulrich Von Hiitten, a 
brave German knight, quite willing to serve the 
cause by his sword and his martyrdom, but who 
really did his work most efficiently by making all 
Europe laugh so as she has not laughed many 
times since. He was author of the “ Epistolx 
Obscurorum Vivorum ” (The Epistles of Obscure 
Men). The best account we have of these famous 
letters is from the pen, and is to be found among 





the dissertations, of Sir William Hamilton. We 
are amazed beyond all measure that they have never 
been translated. It is universally admitted that 
no papers so aidedsthe cause of Luther, and con- 
tributed so powerfully to the downfall of the 
Papacy in that age. ‘‘ Never,” says Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘“‘were unconscious barbarism, self- 
glorious ignorance, intolerant stupidity, and sanc- 
timonious immorality so ludicrously delineated.” 
Erasmus read them; he was suffering from a 
severe boil; the mere reading broke the boil by 
his irrepressible laughter. At first the Romanists 
received them in perfect good faith, and suspected 
no harm. The letters were, in fact, one of those 
astonishing pieces of irony in which satire“dresses 
herself in the garb of reality; but when it became 
known what the real purpose was, the work fell 
like a bomb-shell in the very centre of the camp 
of the enemies. All the follies, the scandals, the 
atrocities of the Church of Rome, were so gathered 
up, and used with such a cunning and cruel 
malignity of purpose, the ignorance, the inco- 
herent conceptions, and mock gravity of learned 
ignorance were so remorselessly exposed, that 
during the years of the active Reformation warfare 
the work furnished a long series of stigmata for 
Rome. Erasmus was suspected of a hand in it; 
he probably very well knew the authors, for there 
were most probably two, if not three, hands, and 
Reuchlin, at any rate, probably supplied, out of 
his vast and wonderful stores, much of the learn- 
ing; but the wit was Ulrich’s, and it is now 
satisfactorily settled that he in truth was the sub- 
stantial, the real author of this great repertory of 
wit. 

Ulrich Von Hiitten was born on the 21st of 
April, 1488, in the Castle Steckelberg, in Fran- 
conia; thus he came of a knightly family, and the 
feudal castle in which he was born rung with all 
the sounds of feudal life. Ulrich was the eldest 
son of the house, but being of a very weakly con- 
stitution he was early destined for the cloister. 
It was supposed that his weakness and his stature, 
which was short, seemed to fit him much more 
appropriately for the profession of a monk than 
the service of a knight. At the age of eleven he 
was placed by his parents in the Abbey of Fulda, 
and this destiny of the monastery was set before 


’ him; so, for some years, his father laid his com- 


mands to this end upon him, and his mother wept 
and entreated him. Still it was all in vain; like 
Erasmus, he did not like the cloister, and believed 
himself to be much better fitted for-the work of 
the world than of the Church ; so at sixteen he fled, 
and was for a considerable time lost to his family. 
His adventures are most romantic, and they were 
very various, and continued for some time, but to 
recite them at any length would be out of place 
here. Young as he was he did not hesitate as to 
the part he was to take in the great strife then 
beginning. He fled to Luther at Erfurth; he 
had a strong desire to see the Reformer. While 
Luther became the representative of the religious 
doctrines of the Reformation, Von Hiitten became 
the leader of the more political aspect of the 
movement. He was the Knight of the Reforma- 
tion. He is described as having a most expres- 
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sive countenance, and sparkling eyes which 
seemed sometimes to terrify the enemies of the 
truth, while they revealed the tremendous energy 
of his soul. His whole character was full of the 
marks of knightly chivalry. He also, while yet a 
young man, became the vindicator of the honour 
of his house and family. A great private wrong 
brought him first very obviously before the 
country. The Duke of Wurtemberg had murdered 
Hans Von Hiitten. He had failed to persuade the 
wife of his victim to come to him, so he murdered 
the husband and seized the wife, and it was the 
infirm young man, whom his father had supposed 
to be too weak to represent the honours of the 
family, who appealed to the Emperor and stirred 
the nation to a sense of justice in this great out- 
rage. 

But it was as a knight of the pen much more 
than as a knight of the sword that Von Hiitten 
became famous. The “ Letters of Obscure Men” 
suddenly appeared; their reception was immediate 
and wonderful, and as various as wonderful; the 
overwhelming drollery with which they satirised the 
sins of the clergy was most cunning, so that many 
read the irony and received its singular anecdotes 
with exceeding innocence. A Dominican friar 
bought a great number of copies to present to the 
Superiors of houses of his order, under the singular 
illusion that it had been written for the purpose 
of praising them. At Rome, indeed, there was no 
want of sense as to the intention of the book; a 
bull was issued for the burningit, and sentence went 
forth for the burning of the author too, whenever he 
should be discovered. Erasmus instantly received 
the credit of it, but such a reputation was too dan- 
gerous, and he instantly took steps for the purpose 
of clearing and purging himself from such an 
iniquitous imputation. And long before the 
authorship was fairly settled the author himself 
was far beyond the reach of all persecution. 

Sir William Hamilton says :—‘“ These letters 
have always been a stumbling-block to our British 
divines, critics, and historians.” The oddity of 
the matter is, however, that even such a genuine 
humorist as Sir Richard Steele, as Hamilton 
shows, should have taken this volume and read it 
as a piece written in good faith. As Hamilton 
very truly says, “‘The monks are no marvel after 
this.” Indeed the letters created an immense 

‘stir; they brought forth and set in a wonderful 
light the superstition, the ignorance, and imper- 
tinence of priests and monks. 

Poor Hiitten was dogged for the greater part 
of his life by misery, and no wonder, for he 
was among the very boldest spirits of the Re- 
formation ; he stood as one of the very advanced 
guard of free opinion. He loved Luther, but 
did not accept all the items of Luther’s creed. 
“I accept the title of Lutheran,” he said, “in 
order that they may know that I am ever faith- 
ful to the cause of truth and liberty.” He wrote 
to justify Huss ; he justified the blind giant of the 
Bohemian Reformation, Ziska. For some time, 
like Luther, he was obliged to seclude himself in 
an unknown retreat ; he found refuge in the castle 
of his friend Sickengen, in the Castle of Ebern- 
berg ; but upon the death of that great soldier he 





| 


fled with GEcolampadius to Switzerland. Charles 
V was persecuting him; it seems singular to read 
that the cruel enemy of the Reformation, but also: 


_ the enemy of Charles v — Francis 1 of France— 


offered to Von Hiitten an annual pension.of four 
hundred crowns, with the right of choosing his: 
place of residence; but his noble soul recoiled, 
even in his extreme distress, from receiving a 
pension from the enemy of his faith, and he: 
declined it. 

Hiitten was received at Basle with great en- 
thusiasm, the council and the whole popula- 
tion thronging forth to welcome him to the 
city. It is sad to find that his old friend Eras- 
mus shrunk from him. Eventually Hiitten was 
requested to leave the city, and he retired to 
Mulhausen. ‘There, on the 12th of March, 1533, 
he assisted in the solemn public suppression 
of the Papal authority in that city. He carried 
about with him, however, a heart ill at ease; this. 
man, who was regarded as such a terror that 
emperors and electors feared to permit him to. 
remain in their territory, was sighing after a: 
peaceful existence; he was constantly dreaming 


of the delight of a domestic life. He writes to. 


his piseator: ‘I have a strong desire for repose, 
and some day I shall satisfy it; but in order to do. 
so I must have a wife. You know my disposition; 


I cannot live alone, I must have some one near 


me with whom I can unbend from my cares and 
my toils, with whom I can laugh, play, converse 
gaily, and forget the bitterness of my soul, the 
griefs of my heart; get me a wife then, dear 


Frederick; and that you may know what kind of 


wife I desire, she must be young, handsome, 
well educated, and modest; she must have a com- 
petence though not a fortune; upon riches I do 
not much insist; as to her birth, the wife of Hiitten 
will always be sufficiently noble.” His last flight 
was to Zwingli, at Zurich, and Zwingli writes to 
Pirckheimer, “Is this your terrible Hiitten, that 
destroyer, that conqueror, he who behaves with 
such sweetness towards his friends, towards little- 
children, towards the humblest of men? How 
can we believe that a tongue so amiable has raised 
up such a tempest ?” 

So it was on the Lake of Zurich the terrible 
satirist was destined to find repose, but not’ the 
repose of which he dreamed, and for which he 
sighed. It was Zwingli who sent him up to the 
head of the lake that he might find shelter with, 
and be under the care of, a clergyman who under- 
stood medicine; and in the green island of Uffau 
—the traveller cannot fail to see it as he skirts 
the border of the lake, with its pleasant sentinels 
of waving trees—he reached the place of his 
grave; there he died on the zg9th of August, 
1524, at the age of thirty-six, in circumstances 
of complete destitution, one of the most glorious 
heroes of the Reformation. Thus he lies at the 
foot of the mighty Alps; there is no monument to 
his memory over his grave; and it is singular that 
the spot where the strong soldier and cheerful 
humorist reposes—the hero who fled from. the 
monastery in his boyhood rather than be a monk, 
and spent his life in attacking the monastic sys- 
tem—now belongs to the convent of Einsiedeln. 
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ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. 





THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN THE CHAMPS ELYSESS, PARIS, 1881. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


HE advances made in the application of 
electricity during the past ten years have 
been truly marvellous. No doubt the elec- 

tric era was ushered in some forty years ago by 
the introduction of the telegraph, but it is only 
within the last decade that the telephone, the 
electric light, and the transmission of motive power 
by electricity have become matters of everyday 
use. Moreover, we have arrived now at a point 
from which we can foresee a still more remark- 
able progress in the future. The recent electrical 
exhibition at Paris, and that at the Crystal Palace, 
have not only shown how much has already been 
done in fitting electricity for the service of man- 
kind, but also how much remains to do. The 
present, therefore, is, we think, a good time for 
giving a popular account of electrical appliances 
such as they are and may yet be, especially as 
public interest in the subject was never higher 
than it is just now. In the following papers it 
shall be our endeavour to describe all the most 
important developments of electricity in plain 
language, as free from technical terms as possible. 
lor the sake of greater simplicity, we begin by 
recalling the elementary facts. 

Electricity, as every schoolboy is taught, takes 
its name from the Greek word e/ekéron, signifying 





“amber,” because the famous Greek philosopher, 
Thales of Miletus, found out that when a piece of 
amber was rubbed it acquired the power of attract- 
ing very light bodies, such as grains of dust or 
bits of straw. Thales lived six hundred years 
before Christ, and for more than two thousand 
years little else was known about the mysterious 
power which works so many wonders in our own 
day. After the revival of learning, however, it 
was discovered by Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, in 
the year 1600, that glass, sulphur, resin, and many 
other substances behaved like amber when rubbed, 
and the true science of electricity then began. 
The kind of electricity generated in this way is 
called “frictional electricity,” and its existence is 
generally demonstrated in the following way. A 
dry glass tube is taken and vigorously rubbed 
with a silk handkerchief, and then brought near 
to a small pith ball suspended bya silk thread 
from the arm of a bracket which has a glass stem. 
The electricity excited on the rod by the friction 
of the silk will attract the pith ball (as shown 
in Fig. 1, where G is the rod and P the ball). 
Almost as soon, however, as the ball touches the 
rod it will fly off again and take up the position P’ 
with respect to the rod G’. The fact is, that in 
touching the rod the ball pilfers some of its elec- 
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tricity, and is vepelled. If, however, a rod of seal- 
ing-wax or resin is now rubbed with the silk and 
put in the place of the glass rod, the electrified — 





ball will be a/fracted to the wax. The explanation 
of this preference was that the rubbing had charged 
the sealing-wax with an opposite kind of elec- 
tricity to that on the glass and also on the ball. 
Hence we had the law that like kinds of elec- 
tricity repel each other, and unlike kinds attract. 

This experiment and many others of the same 
sort led the celebrated M. Dufay to imagine that 
there were two opposite kinds of electric fluid 
pervading all bodies. Having an attraction for 
each other, he held that they tended to mix and 
neutralise each other, thereby producing a state 
of electric quiet in the body. Rubbing separated 
the two fluids from each other and rendered them 
appreciable to our tests. It could be shown that 
when a body is electrified by rubbing, an equal 
quantity of the opposite kind of electricity was 
always excited on the rubber, just as if the act 
of rubbing merely divorced the two different fluids 
from each other. The electricity produced on 
glass by rubbing with silk he called the posztive, or 
vitreous, fluid, and that produced on resin by the 
same kind of rubber he called megasive, or resinous, 
fluid. The nature of the rubber has to be taken 
into account, for if glass be rubbed with cat’s 
skin, for example, it will become charged with 
negative instead of positive electricity, and simi- 
larly, if resin be rubbed with cat’s skin it will 
become positively electrified. The kind of elec- 
tricity called forth depends, in fact, on some 
mysterious relation between the two surfaces 
which come into contact with one another. 

Benjamin Franklin combated the hypothesis 
of Dufay, and suggested that there is only one 
electric fluid, and that when a body is positively elec- 
trified it has an excess of the fluid, and when nega- 
tively electrified, a deficiency of it. No electrician 
nowadays believes that electricity is a fluid at all, 
but the old language is still retained for the con- 
venience of reference to former works on the 
subject. 

The mode of generating electricity by friction 
has been greatly improved upon, and the simple 
experiment of rubbing a glass rod by hand is in 
striking contrast to the elaborate plate-glass ma- 
chines now employed. One of these in the recent 
Paris Electrical Exhibition took four men to 
work it, and yielded sparks as thick as a wheat 
straw, and twenty-three inches long. Newton 
was the first to employ a globe of glass rubbed by 
the hands, and Otto Von Guericke, the illustrious 
burgomaster of Magdeburg, used a ball of sulphur. 
Soon, however, the practice came in of employing 
cylinders or discs of glass rubbed by silk cushions, 
and the production of the electricity was increased 





by covering the silk with an amalgam of two 
parts of zinc, one of.tin, and six of mercury, made 


into a paste with lard or butter. 


. The ordinary plate-glass machine is illustrated 
in figure 2, where T is a large circular plate of 











FIG. 4, 


glass, mounted on an axle, which can be turned 
by the winch handle w. The rubbers, r7, r7, are 
arranged in pairs at the top and bottom of the 
plate which turns between each pair. The rub- 
bers are horsehair cushions covered with silk, 
which has been coated with the paste referred to, 
and as the sides of the plate pass between them 
the friction generates positive electricity on the 
glass. Flaps of oiled silk, ss, are attached to the 
rubbers to keep the electricity from discharging 
itself into the air, and two combs of brass points,. 
p p, are presented to the sides of the glass to: 
tap the electricity and collect it on the “ prime 
conductor.” ‘This conductor is simply a frame of 
brass tubing with rounded knobs, from which the 
positive electricity in the form of a spark may be 
drawn off. The negative electricity of the rub- 
bers is also led away for use in some machines. 

Electricity may also be generated by the fric- 
tion of pure water globules against wood. This 
fact was discovered in 1840 by Mr. (now Sir Wil- 
liam) Armstrong, whose apparatus for showing it 
consists of a high-pressure boiler, from which the 
steam escapes by a series of fine pipes lined with 
wood, and blows against a metal comb connected: 
with a conductor. The friction against the wood 
charges the steam with positive electricity, which 
is delivered up to the teeth of the comb and the 
conductor, as in the ordinary electric machine. 
In this case also the nature of the touching sur- 
faces is very important, for if turpentine be mixed 
with the water the steam becomes negatively 
charged. 

The use of the term “conductor” leads us to 
the most important property of electricity, that is 
to say, its power of travelling through certain sub- 
stances. In 1721 Stephen Gray, a pensioner of 
the Charterhouse, succeeded in transmitting the 
electricity from a glass machine along a wire for 
a considerable distance. The wire was suspended 
by hanks of silk thread, for Gray had made the 
discovery that some bodies—such as the metals, 
carbon, water—conducted electricity away, while 
others—such as silk, glass, resin, air—did not con- 
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duct electricity away. The former are called 
conductors, the latter non-conductors, or more 
commonly, insulators. Silver is the best con- 
ductor of all known metals, and copper comes 
next, hence its use in making electrical instru- 
ments and the conducting wire of telegraph cables ; 
while silk, india-rubber, gutta-percha, and paraffin 
wax, being non-conductors, are generally used to 
cover the copper wire so as-to isolate or confine 
the electricity upon it. 

Stephen Gray’s line was the germ of the elec- 
tric telegraph, and soon there were plans invented 
for sending signals from one place to another by 
means of electricity conveyed along an insulated 
wire. Benjamin Franklin proposed to send visible 
signals along a conductor by electric sparks which 
would ignite alcohol at the farther end, and in 
1748 he actually set fire to spirits by an electric 
current sent through a wire across the Schuylkill 
River. Moreover, in the ‘‘ Scots Magazine” for 
1753, there is a letter signed by one ‘“C. M.,” 
supposed to be a Mr. Charles Marshall, of Ren- 
frew, in which there is a full description of a 
practical telegraph. His plan was to have wires 
equal in number to the letters of the alphabet 
stretched on poles between the two places which 
wished to correspond with one another. They were 
to be insulated from the poles by glass and 
jeweller’s cement, an electric machine was to sup- 
ply the electricity which traversed them, and 
light-printed characters were to be visibly at- 
tracted by the electrified ends of the wires. 
‘“‘ Suppose,” says the writer, ‘“‘I am to pronounce 
the word S7r. With apiece of glass, or any other 
electric (non-conductor) fer se, I strike the wire 
S so as to bring it in contact with the barrel of 
the electric machine generating the electricity ; 
then 7, then 7, all in the same way, and my cor- 
respondent almost in the same instant observes 
these several characters rise in order to the elec- 
trified ball at his end of the wire.” 

This and other plans of signalling by means of 
frictional electricity were, however, tried only to 
be abandoned. There was great difficulty in 
insulating the spark on the wire, owing. to its 
tendency to escape from fine points into the air, 
or to flow into the ground through the wood or 
other substances used as insulators. It was not 
until a more docile kind of electricity was dis- 
covered in the electric current produced by the 
voltaic battery that the electric telegraph as it 
exists now became practicable. These early ex- 
periments with frictional electricity, however, 
prepared the way for the later telegraph, by lead- 
ing up to general laws and suggesting ideas. 
Moreover, they gave us the lightning-rod, which 
has proved invaluable in saving life and property 
from the thunderbolt both on land and sea. 
When Franklin, in the June of 1752, sent his kite 
up to the clouds and drew sparks from the end of 
the wetted string, which in this case served to 
conduct the atmospheric electricity, he demon- 
strated the indentity of the dreaded lightning- 
flash with the tiny spark from an_ electric 
machine. And knowing, as he did, that elec- 
tricity can be conducted by a metal wire, and that 
it tends to discharge itself by points, it was an 











easy matter for him to devise a lightning-rod 
of copper with one end buried in the ground and 
the other rearing a fine point above the building 
to be protected. With this arrangement the 
electricity of the cloud would discharge itself into 
the wire by its fine point, and thereby find a 
harmless path into the ground. 

In the year 1800 the celebrated Volta, Professor 
of Physics at Pavia, invented the chemical gene- 
rator of electricity which is now known as the 
voltaic cell, and thereby inaugurated the remark- 
able development of electrical science which 
characterises the present century. Volta took 
plates of two different metals, copper and zinc, 
and separated them by a layer of acidulated water. 
On joining the two plates by a wire he found a 
current of electricity in the wire, and this current 
became stronger in proportion to the number of 
pairs of plates which he employed. Each pair of 
dissimilar metals with its connecting layer of 
liquid formed a simple element, and a number of 
these elements in combination formed a battery. 
The elementary voltaic cell, as shown in Fig. 3, 





FIG. 3. 


consists of the plate of zinc (z) and a plate of 
copper (c), plunged in a vessel of water tinctured 
with sulphuric acid and connected outside the 
cell by a wire (ww). When the wire (w w) is 
disconnected or broken, no current of electricity 
is obtained; but when this wire is connected, the 
voltaic “circuit” is completed, and the current 
flows in the wire. Chemical action then goes on 
in the cell, the zinc’is oxidised by the oxygen of 
the water, just as coal is burned in a fire, and the 
chemical action keeps up the supply of electricity 
just as the burning coal keeps up the supply of 
heat. No matter how long the connecting wire 
is, the current will flow through it, provided it is 
entire, and hence it is that we have telegraph 
lines two or three thousand miles long. 

The water in this combination supplies the 
oxygen to burn the zinc, and sulphuric acid is 
merely added to reduce the resistance of the water 
to the passage of the electricity through #, for the 
current starts from the zinc plate where the 
chemical action takes place, and flows to the 
copper plate within the cell, then through the 
wire back to the zinc plate, thus completing its 


‘round. The hydrogen set free by the breaking 


up of the water to yield oxygen to the zinc is 
given off in the form of gas. This elementary 
cell has, of course, been greatly improved upon, 
and there are now hundreds of different combina- 
tions of solids and liquids serving as voltaic 
batteries. The chief of these are the Daniell 
battery, the Leclanché battery, the Bunsen, Grove, 
and Smee batteries. The Daniell battery is the 
elementary cell we have described, with . crystals 
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of blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper, added round 
the copper plate. This salt is decomposed by the 
free hydrogen into pure copper and sulphuric 
acid, so that the hydrogen, instead of being use- 
lessly given off to the air, helps to provide sul- 
phuric acid to reduce the internal resistance of 
thecell. Moreover, as all the hydrogen is not dis- 
charged in the elementary cell, but part clings to 
the copper plate, and weakens the power of the 
cell by an effect called “‘ polarisation,” it is highly 
necessary to get rid of the hydrogen somehow, 
and there could hardly be a better way than in 
making it keep down the internal resistance of 
the cell. Polarisation is due to the fact that the 
presence of the gas on the copper acts as if the 
hydrogen had taken the place of the copper in 
the combination. Now the power of the cell 
depends on the two plates employed, just as the 
charge of electricity developed by friction depends 
on the materials rubbed together, and it does not 
do to allow an inferior substance like hydrogen to 
take the place of the copper. All cells in which 
this effect of “polarisation,” or the polarising of 
the negative plate, is not well prevented are liable 
to get feeble during action, and yield an incon- 
stant current. Daniell’s battery gives the most 
constant current of all, and hence is largely used 
on telegraphs where there are many messages to 
be sent. A convenient form employed in America 
is shown in Fig. 4, where z is the zinc plate, cast 


i 


al 


Zz 





in the form of a star, and plunged in sulphuric 
acid and water; c is the copper plate, consisting 
of two bent strips riveted crosswise; and s is the 
sulphate of copper in crystals at the bottom of the 
glass cell which contains the whole. The two 
cells are joined up together “in tension,” that is 
to say, in such a way as to give the greatest power 
of sending the current through a long wire. For 
this the copper plate of each cell is connected 
(by the wire zw’) to the zinc plate of the next, and 
so on through the whole battery, which may num- 
ber fifty cells or more. The working current is 
in this case drawn off by the terminal wires w w’, 
and it has a power of overcoming resistance pro- 
portional to the number of cells in the battery. 
This is the manner in which a battery is connected 
up for telegraphing over long lines, but when the 





’ current is to be used for magnetising purposes, or 


for electro-plating, the battery is joined up “in 
quantity,” that is to say, in such a way as to give 
the largest quantity of electricity, though its actual 
power of overcoming resistance may be small. 
This is done by connecting all the zinc plates 
together and all the copper plates together, thus 
forming one large zinc and one large copper plate, 
in short, one aggregated cell. 

The Leclanché battery is not very constant, but 
it has the merit of rapidly recovering its primitive 
power when allowed to rest a short time. More- 
over, it is clean, convenient, and portable, and 
hence it is very useful for electric bells in house- 
holds, or for local telegraph stations where it is 
only used occasionally. It consists of a zinc rod 
immersed in a solution of sal ammoniac water, 
together with a plate of carbon surrounded by a 
mass of black oxide of manganese. The latest 
form is shown in Fig. 5, where z is the zinc, c the 





carbon, and mM Mo is the manganese salt kneaded 
into the form of two blocks placed on each side 
of the carbon. 

Bunsen’s battery is composed of a zinc plate 
immersed in sulphuric acid, and a carbon plate in 
nitric acid, with a porous partition between to 
separate the two liquids. Grove’s is like Bun- 
sen’s, except that a platinum plate is substituted 
for the carbon, and Smee’s consists of a zinc plate 
and a silver plate roughly coated with platinum 
immersed side by side in a vessel of sulphuric 
acid and water. The object in roughening the 
silver with platinum is to allow the hydrogen to 
discharge itself from the fine points of platinum, 
and not remain upon the silver plate to ‘‘ polarise” 
it, or, in other words, reduce its ‘‘ electro-motive ” 
power. ‘The last three kinds of battery, and many 
others, are, however, rather adapted for experi- 
mental purposes than common use, and hence it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon them longer. 

We have spoken of the voltaic “circuir” of 
“resistance,” ‘‘current,” and ‘‘electro-motive ” 
power, and it will be well to have a clear idea of 
the meaning of theseterms. The “circuit” is the 
complete course, or round, traversed by the current 
of electricity in setting out from the spot where 
it is generated and returning there. It may consist 
of a straight wire, such as a telegraph line, or the 
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bobbin of wire in an electro-magnet, or a sparking 
coil; it may be in part made up of an electro- 
typer’s bath, an electric lamp, an electric motor, 
or even of the earth itself; but still the entire 


round is called the circuit. Whatever it is com- 
posed of, it exercises a certain “ resistance ” to the 
passage of the current, much in the same way as 
friction in a pipe resists the flow of water through 
it ; and the force which impels the current through 
the pipe is the electro-motive force. In a voltaic 
battery, as we have before stated, the electro- 
motive force mainly depends on the two kinds of 
substance which form the plates and the number of 
elements which go to make up the battery. In 
the analogy of flowing water which we have em- 
ployed it corresponds to the “‘ head” or pressure 
of the water in the pipes. After this explanation 
it will be easy to understand that the electric cur- 
rent is the quantity of electricity driven through 
the circuit, and that its strength, or the quantity 
flowing per second, will be directly as the electro- 
motive force driving it, and inversely as the re- 
sistance it encounters. This relation is a funda- 
mental one in the science of electricity, and is 
known to electricians as Ohm’s Law. 

Besides the voltaic ‘‘ pile,” or battery, there is 





FIG. 6. 


another very useful combination of two different 
metals for generating currents of electricity. This 


’ 








is termed the thermo-pile, because heat takes the 
place of chemical oxidation in keeping up the 
supply of electricity. It is based on the remark- 
able discovery of Professor Seebeck, that when 
two different metals are soldered together so as to 
form a closed ring or circuit, as at A in Fig 6, and 
one of the junctions is heated more than the other, 
an electric current is set up in the circuit. With 
one pair of junctions a very feeble current is pro- 
duced, just as a single voltaic element gives a 
feeble current, but by combining a number of pairs 
in the fashion of 8, Fig. 6, where the shaded bars 
represent pieces of antimony and the plain bars 
bismuth, it is found that when all the joints on 
one side are heated, a powerful current equal to 
the sum of the elementary ones will circulate in 
the ‘wire W connecting the terminal pieces P P, 
which correspond to the poles of the voltaic pile. 
The electric current produces many curious 
effects, nearly all of which have been usefully 
applied; but we shall only enumerate the most 
important of these. It decomposes chemicals, 
and hence has given rise to the electro-plating 
industry and many other processes, such as the 
storage of electricity, the rectification of alcohol, 
the manufacture of aniline colours, and the re- 
duction of watery tumours in the art of medicine. 
In overcoming the resistance of a wire, or, better 
still, some semi-conductor, such as carbon, it pro- 
duces light and heat, hence we have the electric 
light and the red-hot platinum wire used in the 
actual cautery. When itis caused to flow through 
a wire coiled round a pivoted magnetic needle it 
causes the needle to move, and if a bar of soft iron 
is put within the coil in lieu of the needle, that bar 
will become a magnet. From the first of these two 
important effects we have the needle telegraph of 
Cooke and Wheatstone and the reflecting gal- 
vanometer for measuring currents, while from the 
second we have an infinite variety of appliances, 
such as the printing telegraph, the electric bell, 
the telephone, and the magneto-electric motor. 


Sto 





THE VIOLIN. 


- these days, when the violin has won a per- 
manent place in our esteem and our affection, 
when it is considered the king of instruments, 
and the most wonderful and plastic interpreter of 
musical genius, it is strange to remember the dis- 
dain with which it was regarded only two hundred 
years ago. Since then all classes have acknow- 
ledged its power. Musicians cherish it as the 
treasure-house of their deepest, tenderest emo- 
tions; doctors—the lively Vignent de Marville, 
for instance—extol it from a medical point of 
view ; lovers of art prize it for the flowing curves 
and nice adjustment of many parts which consti- 
tute it a piece of artistic work. Enthusiastic 
collectors testify by a lifelong devotion to their 
chosen pursuit the ardour it can inspire; and 


Ill, 








gifted minds have dwelt with delight upon its 
singular powers—how tenderly, a single quotation 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes will suffice to 
show : 

“Violins, too. The sweet old Amati! the 
divine Stradivarius! Played on by ancient 
maestros until the bow hand lost its power and 
the flying fingers stiffened. Bequeathed to the 
passionate young enthusiast, who made it whisper 
his hidden love, and cry his inarticulate longings, 
and scream his untold agonies, and wail his 
monotonous despair. Passed from his dying 
hand to the cold zwrtuoso, who let it slumber in 
its case for a generation, till, when his hoard was 
broken up, it came forth once more, and rode the 
stormy symphonies of royal orchestras, beneath 
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the rushing bow of their lord and leader. Into 
lonely prisons with improvident artistes; into 
convents, from which arose, day and night, the 
holy hymns with which its tones were blended ; 
and back again to orgies, in which it learned to 
howl and laugh as if a legion of devils were shut 
up in it; then, again to the gentle dilettante, 
who calmed it down with easy melodies until it 
answered him softly, as in the days of the old 
maestros, and so given into our hands, its pores 
all full of music, stained, like the meerschaum, 
through and through with the concentrated hue 
and sweetness of all the harmonies which have 
kindled and faded on its strings.” 

Who would have thought, in the time of its 
degradation, that the poor despised violin could 
ever command such graceful homage? Indeed, 
the fascination the fiddle now exerts over minds 
and characters so diverse, is almost as astonish- 
ing as the contempt lavished upon it in the days 
of the Stuarts. One can hardly identify the 
‘*‘sweet old Amati—the divine Stradivarius” of 
the foregoing eloquent passage with the “ vulgar 
and ribald instrument,” to write expressly for 
which was, we are told, an instance of great con- 
descension for a musician of character; nor can 
we easily reconcile the enthusiasm of the talented 
author of the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
with Sir Roger L’Estrange’s sarcastic remark, ‘*A 
fiddle under my cloak! It was an oversight he 
did not tell my lord to what company of fiddlers 
I belonged!” To understand Sir Roger’s indig- 
nation we must bear in mind that gentlemen then 
‘*esteemed a violin only belonging to a common 
fiddler, and could not endure that it should come 
among them for fear of making their meetings to 
be vain and fiddling.” Sentiments quite in ac- 
cordance with those which Lord Chesterfield thus 
expressed to his son many years after : 

** Music is usually reckoned one of the liberal 
arts, and not unjustly; but a man of fashion who 
is seen piping or fiddling at a concert degrades 
his own dignity. If you love music, hear it; pay 
fiddlers to play for you, but never fiddle “yourself.” 

Alas for Lord Chesterfield and his fatherly 
counsel! Alas for the beruffled and bewigged 
exclusives who dreaded the very introduction “of a 
violin in their midst! Now the Duke of Edin- 
burgh fiddles in public, and not only gentlemen 
are ‘proud to display their acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the marvellous little instrument, but 
ladies have taken it triumphantly in hand. Not 
that this is altogether new, for a violin of the old 
and imperfect fashion, but splendidly “ got up,” 
has been traced to the possession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who is said to have played upon it, as well as 
upon the lute and the virginals. 

Nearer our own time, Madame Mara stands 
forth asa performer. Gifted as she was with mar- 
vellous vocal power, a happy alliance existed in 
her case between the greatest of natural instru- 
ments and the greatest of artificial ones. This 
celebrated woman married a violoncellist—there 
could not fail to be harmony between such a well- 
assorted pair, one would think. Madame Sirmen 
also attracted much attention by her violin playing 
about 1780. She visited France and England, 











giving the amateurs, as a witty writer remarks, the 
singular opportunity of hearing a Sirmen on the 
fiddle. 

It was for a lady violinist—Regina Sacchi, 
afterwards Madame Schlick—that Mozart wrote 
his beautiful Sonata in B flat minor. We must 
not omit from the list Signora Paravicini, whose 
mode of bowing vanquished all preconceived ideas 
of the awkwardness of the instrument in a female 
hand. Nor Madame Krahmen, who, in 1824, 
executed a violin concerto of Viotti’s with great 
spirit and effect at a concert in Vienna. Nor 
Mademoiselle Eleanora Neumann, creating, as she 
did, a sensation at Prague and at Vienna, when 
yeta child of nine or ten. These and other noted 
names show what the ladies can do in this way, 
and its increasing popularity among the present 
generation is doubtless due, in no small measure, to 
the admirable achievements of Madame Norman- 
Neruda and many more of that ilk, whose demon- 
stration that the violin is equally adapted with the 
overworked piano forfeminine use isas gratifying as 
it is hopeful. Scarcely any instrument induces more 
gracefulness of gesture. The slender hand and 
rounded arm uplifted to guide the bow; the pliant 
fingers, winning melody from the strings with a 
touch that is half a caress. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when 
our household music may be a little more varied 
than it is at present; when we may hear, instead 
of endless fantasias, with the original theme tor- 
tured under the name of variations, some. of the 
quartets of Mozart and Haydn played in private. 
Thus would each new student of the Violin 
become a supporter of the best music—a small 
apostle of chamber classical stringed composi- 
tions, educating his or her surroundings, and 
helping to create an appreciative audience for 
the enterprising, and too often undervalued, con- 
cert-givers. 

But this is a digression, born of a natural long- 
ing to widen the sphere of our favourite. We are 
peering forward when we should be looking back. 
Away, then, dreams of the future! and rise again 
on our mental vision, troublous times of Cavalier 
and Roundhead, when, through the cloud of dis- 
honour that obscured the violin, broke the dawn of 
its coming dignity. 

So early as 1653 a countryman of ours named 
Rogers wrote airs in four parts for the violin. But 
what made the year memorable was the birth of 
Corelli; and this brings us to the more immediate 
part of our subject—viz., the composers and players 
who have ‘‘condescended” to make the violin 
their special study, to develop its resources, and 
to place it in the proud position it now occupies 
as the leading instrument. 

The great composers who wrote for it were in 
many cases also executants of exceptional ability ; 
witness Tartini, Lulli, Viotti, Spohr, and others. 
Composers and players are therefore inseparably 
united. It is noticeable that nearly all the fore- 
most musicians played upon stringed instruments, 
if not with proficiency, yet enough to enable themto 
make pleasurable use of their acquirements. 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Mozart were violin- 
players; Haydn and Mendelssohn could take 
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their tenor part in a quartet, and Beethoven used 
to amuse himself with the double-bass. 

The first set of sonatas for the violin from the 
pen of an Englishman were printed in London in 
1660 by John Jenkins. He was one of the Court 
musicians, and Anthony Wood speaks of him as 
“the mirror and wonder of his age for music.” 
He certainly proved himself capable of giving new 
life to an instrument then held in contempt, and it 
is to be regretted that he entered upon his career 
at a period of our history peculiarly unfortunate 
for the advancement of his art. The total sup- 
pression of the cathedral service in 1643 at once 
deprived the leading musicians of their chief source 
of income. Most of them were Royalists, and con- 
sequently forced to seek shelter under the roofs of 
a few votaries of the art in different parts of the 
country, there to play and compose with fear and 
trembling. How dangerous it was to be associated 
with or taken in the act of playing the fiddle, 
Roger North’s words plainly tell us. ‘‘There wasa 
society of gentlemen of good esteem, whom J shall 
not name, for some of them as I hear are still living, 
that used to meet often for consort.” John Jenkins 
fortunately had plenty of friends high in position 
and ability, in whose homes he was ever a wel- 
come guest. He was a very productive writer ; 
and as an instance of his forgetfulness of his own 
compositions, it is related: ‘* A Spanish Don sent 
some papers to Sir Peter Lely, the State painter to 
Charles 11, containing a single part of a concerted 
piece of music, expressing a wish that Sir Peter 
should procure the remaining parts. Upon show- 
ing them to Roger North, he suggested Jenkins 
being consulted ; this was accordingly done, who 
immediately claimed the composition as his own, 
but was quite unable to say when or where he wrote 
ag 

Jenkins died at Kimberley in Norfolk, and was 
buried there, with the following quaint epitaph to 
mark his resting-place : 


** Under this stone rare Jenkyns lye, 
The master of the Musick Art, 
Whom from the earth, the God on high 
Called up to Him to bear his part, 
Aged 86, October 27, 
In anno ’78 he went to heaven.” 


With the Restoration music came again into 
favour. Charles 11 was particularly interested in 
the violin, and encouraged the practice and study 
of it in England. During his days of exile and 
penury he wrote to his friend, Henry Bennet, 
afterwards Earl of Arlington, to obtain him as 
many new corants, sarabands, and other dances 
as possible, for he had a ‘‘ small fiddler, who did 
not play ill on the fiddle.” A year later (1656) he 
again wrote to Bennet to procure him a second 
fiddler to bear him company. 

It is likely enough the prince became an ad- 
mirer of the violin when he visited Paris in 1651. 
At all events he afterwards, when’ fortune smiled 
upon him, organised a band of twenty-four per- 
formers, in imitation of what he had seen at the 
Court of Louis x1v. John Evelyn recorded his 








impression of this innovation in his diary in 
1662: 

“One of his majesty’s chaplains preached, after 
which, instead of the ancient, grave, and solemn 
wind music accompanying the organ, was intro- 
duced a concert of twenty-four violins, after the 
French fantastical light way, better suiting a 
tavern or playhouse than a church.” 

When Evelyn thus wrote, the French band was 
presided over by a genius long’to be remembered 
in musical annals. Among the crowd of nota- 
bilities surrounding one whom Bolingbroke de- 
scribed as, “If not the greatest king, the best 
actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a throne,” 
lived Jean Baptiste Lulli. 

Lulli was the son of a Tuscan peasant, and born 
in the year 1633. His first instructions in music 
were received from a friendly priest. By his wit 
and vivacity, and his skill in playing on the guitar, 
he attracted the notice of the Chevalier de Guise, 
then travelling in Italy, and anxious to procure an 
Italian boy as page to Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier. The lady, however, not liking his appear- 
ance, sent him into her kitchen, where he amused 
himself, and exasperated the cook, by arranging 
the stewpans in tones and semitones, upon whicl 
he would play different airs. As one might anti- 
cipate, the music-loving boy soon freed himself 
from these uncongenial surroundings. At the age 
of twenty-two we find him at the head of the 
king’s band ; and of the sometime scullion, Voltaire 
remarks, “‘ Lulli astonished the world by his ex- 
quisite taste and skill. He was the first in France 
who regulated music.” 

Undoubtedly in Jean Baptiste Lulli all must 
recognise a violinist of great ability. We may 
endorse M. Chouquet’s opinion that “il écrivit 
d’inspiration,” and if, as some critics suggest, his 
style is open to question, allowance should be 
made for his early associations, and for the fact 
that he was, of course, compelled to fashion his 
musicians and his music in accordance with the 
taste of his royal master. 

While Lulli led the music of the French Court, 
John Bannister acted as chief fiddler to our own 
“‘merry monarch,” whom he once somewhat dis- 
pleased by sturdily expressing an opinion that our 
English players were superior to the French. 

John Bannister was one of the earliest concert- 
givers in this country. The following advertise- 
ment appeared in the “‘ London Gazctte,” Decem- 
ber 30th, 1672: 

“These are to give notice that at Mr. John 
Bannister’s house (now called the musick school), 
over against the ‘George Tavern,’ in Whyte 
Fryers, this present Monday, will be performed 
musick by excellent masters; beginning precisely 
at four of the clock in the afternoon, and every 
afternoon for the future precisely at the same 
hour.” 

That is the advertisement. We may learn how 
the proposed entertainments were carried out from 
Roger North’s description. He tells us that the 


elder Bannister ‘‘ procured a large room in White- 
friars, near the temple back-gate, and made a 
large raised box for the musicians, whose modesty 
The room was rounded with 


required curtains. 
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seats and small tables, ale-house fashion. One 
shilling was the price, and call for what you 
pleased; there was very good musick, for Ban- 
nister found means to procure the best hands in 
town, and some voices to come and perform there, 
and there wanted no variety of humour, for Ban- 
nister himself (zz/er alia) did wonders upon a 
flageolet to a thro’ bass, and the several masters 
had their solos. This continued full one winter, 
and more I remember not.” 

These meetings were the forerunners of the first 





series of high-class concerts given in 1678, in the 
musical club over Tom Britton’s coal-shed. Here, 
at the instance of that coal vendor, who was, 


** Tho’ doomed to small coal, yet to arts ally’d, 
Rich without wealth, and famous without pride ; 
Music’s best patron, judge of books and men, 
Beloved and honoured by Apollo's train ”— 


were often heard Bannister, Needler, John Hughes, 
Obadiah Shuttleworth, and other well-known ama- 
teurs and professional violinists. 




















PAGANINI, 


Robert Lindley. Mori. 
John Cramer. 


Frangois Cramer. 


Dragonetti. 


From Hart's “ The Violin and its Music.” By permission of the Publishers, Dulau & Co. 
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London Bridge.—An inquiry recently undertaken at the 
instance of the Court of Cemmon Council, shows the 
number of foot passengers and of vehicles entering the City 
of London within twenty-four hours. The largest return 
was obtained at London Bridge, where, on a given date, 
there passed 78,943 passengers and 10,733 vehicles. These 
figures represent the movement in one direction only. The 
flow of life at this point was even in the last generation 
accounted one of the world’s wonders. The growth of the 


suburbs and the multiplication of railways distributes, how-- | 
ever, the working population of the City every year over a_ 


wider area. On the same day the twelve railway termini: 


and stations within the City jurisdiction discharged 176,000 





passengers. The general result of the Day Census gives a 
total of 195,577 adult males, 44,179 adult females, and 
21,305 children of both sexes under fifteen years of age, 
or a grand total of 261,061 persons within the confines of 
the City. This shows an increase since 1866, the date 
of the former investigation, of 90,928 persons found to be 
residing, occupied, or employed within the City during 
the active hours of the day, or a rate of increase cf 53.4 


-per cent. According to the Imperial Census, taken on the 


night of Sunday, April 4, 1881, the numbers of persons 


resident within the Corporation boundaries was 50,526, the 


rule being to enumerate only such as actually slept in the 


houses on the night in question. The City Report gives an 
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analytical classification, divided into 111 general heads, 
with 1,399 subdivisions of trades and occupations, and 
comprising 57,503 separate employers, having in their 
service 162,253 persons. Adding to these the ascertained 
number of children, 21,305, and 20,000 adult females having 
charge of premises and others, the total of 261,061 is ac- 
counted for. The total number of 797,563 passengers on 
foot and in vehicles entered the City, the greater proportion 
of them between five in the morning and nine at night. This 
number was 68,577 in excess of the returns given in 1866. 
Of vehicles there were in all, during the twenty-four hours, 
71,893, discriminated as follows:—Cabs, 15,966; omni- 
buses, 6,176; other four-wheel vehicles, including vans, 
drays, coal carts, etc., 29,396 ; and other two-wheel vehicles, 
including market and tradesmen’s carts, 20,355. These 
figures were ascertained by stationing two persons at each of 
the sixty inlets to the City, and do not include either pas- 
sengers or vehicles passing outwards. 


The Irish Speaker’s Chair.—At a recent auction sale of 
the effects of the D’Olier Street Club, Dublin, an old high- 
backed oaken chair, elaborately carved with Irish emblems, 
and described as the ‘‘ chair of the Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons,” was put up for sale. An inscription on a brass 
plate on the chair set forth that it was presented many years 
ago to the Dublin Library by Lord Cloncurry. It was 
knocked down for £90 to an agent bidding for Mr. Cecil 
Guinness. 


Cheap Snow-Plough.—A cheap and easy way to make a 
snow-plough is to take two boards, from twelve to fifteen 
inches wide and four feet long, nail the two ends together and 
spread the other ends thirty inches apart, making them the 
shape of a V ; confine them in place with boards nailed across 
the top, and by a board across the end four or five inches nar- 
rower than the sides, so that if the path be not perfectly smooth, 
it may not catch the stones. Near the front end an iron bolt 
should be placed across to hitch the horse to. On.the top 
should be fastened a box for the driver to sit op, and the 
plough is complete. The labour is so simple and the cost so 
small that there is no excuse for a farmer being without a 
snow-plough.—American Paper. 


Hint to School Inspectors.—The first sentence of the first 
leading article in the first number of the ‘‘ Times” this year 
(Jan. 2, 1882) runs as follows :—‘‘ There is no such triumph 
of human energy and moral combination over the difficulties 
of nature and of habit as New Year’s Day.” Explain the 
meaning of this sentence. Analyse the Grammar. Point 
out the beauty of the sentiment. 


Compulsory Vaccination.—During the passage of a new 
law on epidemics, the Swiss National Council adopted the 
principle of obligatory vaccination. Every infant born in 
Switzerland must, according to this law, be vaccinated 
during the first year of its life, or at latest during its second 
year ; and infants born out of Switzerland, if not previously 
vaccinated, must submit to the same rule. No child can be 
permitted to frequent a public or private school without a 
certificate of vaccination. Notice has also been given of the 
introduction of a Bill for a similar object in the Congress of 
the United States of America. 


The late Lord Justice Lush.—The Master of the Rolls, at 
the sitting of the Court, after the death of the late Lord Jus- 
tice Lush, expressed the profound grief felt by members of the 
judicial bench and the legal profession at the loss of so able a 
judge. He was a remarkable example of what could be 
achieved in the law by energy, industry, and perseverance, 
having by these means raised himself from the lowest tu the 
highest rank in the profession. His devotion to the study of 
law, combining, as he did, an excellent memory with extra- 
ordinary powers of labour, had enabled him in early life to 
become master of the remarkable intricacies which at that 
time beset legal procedure ; and his book on that subject had 
been for many years considered a standard work. In later 
life, when the progress of legal reform swept away that cum- 
brous and complicated procedure, he warmly welcomed the 
advent of a simpler system, and was most active in helping 
to sweep away what was most objectionable in the then state 
of the law. Asa member of the committee of judges which 
revised and settled the rules under the Judicature Act, he 





gave willing and most effectual assistance. In private life he 
was a man of great benevolence, and as a judge he was con- 
scientious, painstaking, patient, and impartial, administering 
the law with sound learning and sound sense. Mr. John 
Pearson, Q.C., on behalf of the bar, also expressed deep 
regret at the loss of the late Lord Justice, whose patience, 
kindness, and courtesy had endeared him to the profession, 
and whose clearness of intellect had been in no way diminished 
by his advanced age. ° 


The “Laws” of Nature.—The Rev. Charles Kingsley, a 
man of very broad and ‘‘liberal” views, wrote to a friend :— 
‘* You are a sanguine man, my dear sir, who ask me to solve 
for you the riddle of existence, since the days of Job and 
Solomon, since the days of Socrates and Buddah ; the especial 
riddle, too, of our time, with its increased knowledge of phy- 
sical science. But what I seem to know I will tell you. 
Knowing and believing a great deal of the advanced physical 
science of Darwin’s school, I still can say I do not believe in 
the existence of Law. ‘Laws of nature,’ ‘laws impressed,’ 
or ‘ properties impressed on matter,’ are to me, after careful 
analysis of their meaning, mere jargon. Nothing exists but 
Will. All physical laws and phenomena are but the mani- 
festations of that Will—one orderly, utterly wise, utterly 
benevolent. In Him, ‘the Father,’ I can trust, in spite of 
the horrible things I see, in spite of the fact that my own 
prayers are not answered. I believe that He makes all 
things work together for the good of the human race, and of 
me, among the rest, as long as I obey His Will. I believe 
that He will answer my prayer, not according to the letter, 
but according to the spirit of it ; that if I desire good I shall 
find good, though not the good which I longed for. And 
‘law’ and ‘necessity’ I look on as phantoms of my own 
imagination, always ready to reappear, but always certain, 
likewise, to vanish again, before one sound blow of careful 
logic or of practical life. Yours very truly, C. KINGSLEY. 
Eversley Rectory, Winchfield, December 23, 1862.” 


A Costly Photographer.—I do not mean a photographer 
with high charges and costly to hispatients, buta photographer 
who cost a huge purse to his employer. Twenty years ago 
M. de Blocqueville, a French photographer in the service of 
the Shah, accompanied the Russian army to Merv, and was 
taken captive during one of his wanderings as an artist. The 
Turcoman robber chiefs were going to sell him into slavery 
for four ducats. But a hue and cry had been raised, and 
when his Turcoman master got wind that the Shah was 
anxious to release that Frenchman, he raised the price of his 
slave at once. The Shah could pay any ransom, and the 
Government of Nasr-ed-din had to pay 5,000 ducats. This inci- 
dent was recalled by M. Vambéry, in giving his opinion as to 
the probability of English captives living amongst the Afghans. 
If so, let there at least be no public inquiry made through 
ambassadors or news-writers, but let the inquiry be as quietly 
made as possible. 


The Protective Effect of Vaccination—Dr. Henry Tom- 
kins, medical superintendent of the fever hospital belonging 
to the Manchester Royal Infirmary at Monsall, in a paper 
which he read recently at Owens College, said :—‘‘ The most 
striking of all evidence is, perhaps, that derived from the 
smallpox hospitals themselves. Here the protective influence 
of vaccination is seen and proved in a manner beyond all 
cavil. At Highgate, during an experience of forty years, no 
nurse or servant having been re-vaccinated has ever con- 
tracted the disease, and evidence of the same character I can 
myself bring forward, for during the whole time that I have: 
had charge of the fever hospital more than a thousand cases 
of smallpox have passed under my care, yet no servant, nurse, 
porter, or other person engaged there, has, after re-vaccination, 
ever taken it, though exposed daily to infection in its most 
concentrated form. One woman, a laundress, who escaped 
vaccination, took the disease and died ; one nurse, who some 
years before had suffered from smallpox, and was then con- 
sidered protected, had a very mild attack ; and this summer 
a workman, who did not live on the premises, but came in 
to work as a painter, was not vaccinated, and had rather a 


. severe attack ; and still more recently a servant, who by an 


oversight was allowed to go about her work three days before 
being vaccinated, had, before the latter had run its course, a 
slight abortive attack. Again, among ail the students who 
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during the past two years have attended the hospital for 
clinical instruction, not one has suffered, all having been re- 
vaccinated before being permitted to enter the smallpox 
wards. And in their case the false argument which oppo- 
nents of vaccination have brought forward to explain the 1m- 
munity enjoyed by nurses and others in attendance on the 
sick—viz., that constant intercourse and exposure to in- 
fection renders them proof against it by the system be- 
coming inured to the poison—cannot be applied, as these 
gentlemen attend the hospital only a few hours once a week. 
I defy the most enthusiastic or conscientious of anti-vac- 
cinators to produce evidence like this on his side of the 
question, or to bring forward even half a dozen persons, 
choose them whence he may, who have not been protected 
against smallpox, and expose them as the students are ex- 
posed, without more or less of the number taking the disease. 
Facts such as these should convert the most ardent anti- 
vaccinator from his folly, and convince him that a weapon of 
‘defence so powerful as vaccination should not be left to the 
pleasure of the individual, but that the State has the right 
and duty to look after its most thorough performance.” 


Sticking to the Old Place.—In an article on sanitary and 
other improvements, ‘‘The Times” referred to the love which 
some citizens retain for localities from which many flee under 
the compulsion of fashion :—‘* Any one may have noticed 
that to a person of susceptible and inquiring mind the sur- 
rounding associations are often found sufficient to redeem the 
growing drawbacks of his place of residence. A man will 
cling to his old home in a dull, dirty, smoky, crowded street, 
generally abandoned to offices and companies, because he 
knows every house, he can recall many interesting characters 
and incidents, he can tread reverentially on a pavement hal- 
lowed by pious memories, he can see at the windows faces 
that are no more, he can hear voices long silent, amid un- 
ceasing din and rattle. If he be a student of history or an 
antiquary, he cando much more. He can people the homely 
row or the busy thoroughfare with those whom he has never 
seen or heard, and only read of. Now, it is a great object to 
make London habitable, and to induce a good sort of people 
to reside in it as long as they can.” 


Costly and Comfortless Concerts.—To sit packed closely 
in a crowd breathing foul air, a gas-light glaring in my face, 
out of sight of the performers (as I did once ‘at the Albert 
Hall), for the sake of hearing fine music at a moderate price, 
is not productive of enjoyment or satisfaction of an agreeable 
kind. Again, to wait an hour for the doors to open, then to 
rush and scramble in and to wait another half hour in the 
hall (as I have done at St. James’s Hall) for a cheap and 
good place makes one very weary. I am compelled to admit 
what I used often to doubt, that in order to enjoy music it is 
necessary to study personal comfort and to secure a good 
place as regards the air one breathes, the closeness of one’s 
neighbours, and the view of the performers ; and this costs 
so much, that at least three times out of four when I wish to 
hear a performance I am compelled to deny myself that 
which I should enjoy intensely. Should I add that I do not 
belong to the sterner sex? In Germany these things are 
(lifferent, and I have known a poor English governess have a 
frequent respite from her troubles there in most exquisite 
music, and at a very trifling expense, such as 6s. for a winter 
series of concerts.—Letter in the Times. 


Dean Bradley’s Tribute to Dean Stanley.—The new Dean 
of Westminster in his first or inaugural sermon referred in 
affectionate terms to his distinguished predecessor. ‘‘ We 
can ne more,” he said, ‘‘ prolong his work than we can call 
back to life the face that will shine through the growing mists 
of years to his sorrowing friends as the face of an angel, or 
the voice that, year after year, pleaded for whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are pure, and whatsoever things 
are of good report ; or the spirit that forty years ago, in the 
far-famed University where his manhood’s work began, and 
in the ancient College which his presence revivified, drew to 
him with the spell of a love closer thana brother's, the hearts 
of his earlier friends and of us his earliest pupils ; or the courage 
that never looked behind to see who followed him, as he 
sprang forward in defence of any whom he deemed unfairly 
overborne by intolerance or injustice ; or the inexhaustible 





fund of tenderness that never failed a friend in the hour of 
trial or distress ; or the indescribable fund of gifts or graces 
which defy analysis, which won him not only the undying 
love of those who knew him, but the hearts of multitudes 
who never saw him ; or the imagination and the genius and 
the knowledge that shed such a flood of light on the persons, 
the places, the events, the scenes of so many stages of human 
history ; or the daring that threw itself so keenly into all the 
interest of the present or the problems of the future ; or the 
purity of heart that made men feel that they could not think 
of evil in his presence ; or the largeness of heart that tried so 
earnestly, in the words of our ordination hymn, ‘‘ to knit the 
knots of peace and love throughout all Christian lands.” 
And throughout all Christian lands he has been mourned 3 
and will be missed and mourned more widely than even his 
dearest friends could have dared to hope—mourned alike in 
royal palaces, and in cots where poor men live, in foreign lands 
and in his own, in lettered circles and in our own hives of indus- 
try, nor least of all, in the thronging cities ard rural settlements 
of that great Republic beyond the sea, that twice in the pre- 
sent year has been drawn to this ancient mother of nations by 
a common mourning. And they who knew him say sadly to 
each other, that the skies seem other than they were, that 
they themselves seem to walk on a lower level, that things 
they read or see or hear, the present and the future, seem to 
have lost something of their freshness, their interest, and their 
colour, now that he who filled that interest so keenly is re- 
moved from our reach, can no longer hear what we hear, 
read what we read. Even from this Abbey which he served 
so well, a glory, it has been truly said, seems to have passed 
since they laid him in his grave, by her to whom death re- 
united him.” ; 


The First Arab Sire in the United States——Now that 
American sportsmen are equal to winning:a Derby and 
making extensive entries for the ‘‘ great events;” of the future, 
the history of the introduction of the first Arab sire into the 
United States will be of some interest. Fhe New York 
‘* Evening Times,” of March 20, 1805, contains a notice of 
an Arab Horse which is to stand at J. Shute’s Inn, on the 
Bloomingdale Road, three miles from New York, at fifty 
dollars a head to a limited number of subscribers. The 
advertisement states that this is the first Arab known in the 
States ; that he was imported by the Duke of Kent (being a 
gift from the Grand Seignor) into Nova Scotia; and sold by 
his Royal Highness to his friend Colonel Campbell, who 
again sold him to Messrs. Hazard and Thompson, the pre- 
sent owners. Grand Seignor is described as a grey, ten years 
old, well made, and possessing ‘‘a remarkable share of bone 
and sinew.” But as no Arab then existed as. a type of the 
race in the States, breeders were obliged to have recourse to 
printed descriptions and engravings in order to estimate this 
horse’s merits. 


Mr. Mechi and Tiptree Hall.—In a recent notice of Mr. 
Mechi a somewhat contemptuous reference was made to his 
‘*farming eccentricities.” This elicited from his daughter, Isa- 
bella Mechi, a spirited and effective reply in the ‘“Times,” 
which justifies the good name of her father as a promoter of 
‘* scientific farming.” ‘‘ Surely the leading features of my 
father’s teaching and practice—siz., drainage of clay soils, deep 
cultivation, reduction of superfluous trees and hedgerows, en- 
closure of waste headlands, and concentration of capital—do 
not deserve to be swept away under the title of eccentricities. 
In reality, they are precepts of equal soundness and simpli- 
city, capable of reduction to practice either by the small far- 
mer working on his own holding or by the landlord with 
larger capital and more extended opportunities. The next 
important point in my father’s doctrine was the management 
of stock under cover on prepared food and with proper ven- 
tilation, thus securing their health and at the same time 
economising their manure. Another matter my father hoped 
to live to see carried through was the utilisation of sewage. 
In my belief this will be done by-and-by, when the man 
turns up with talent to invent a proper means of application 
and energy to turn it to account. Our descendants will then 
probably look back with astonishment at our prodigal waste 
of material and disgust at the abominable ppllution of our 
finest river. Alluding to the circumstances of my father’s 

death and connecting them with his farming operations, Mr. 
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Pell says ‘the result was not a success.’ I beg to state dis- 
tinctly that my father’s ruin was attributable solely and 
simply to the failure of the Unity Bank, in which, as a share- 
holder, he lost more than every shilling he possessed. To 
his-successful farming, among other causes, he owed the de- 
lay of acatastrophe which had for some time been inevitable. 
It must remain a question of taste whether Mr. Pell has done 
wisely in affixing the stigma of ‘agricultural loafers’ to the 
many high-minded and honourable men who from all ranks 
of society have attended the Tiptree gatherings and witnessed 
the experiments conducted at them. In conclusion I may 
add that during the last suffering days of my father’s life his 
thoughts were not so much with himself or his troubles, not 
so much with family or friends, as with the cause he had long 
served and faithfully loved so well.” 


Oliver Goldsmith on Public-houses.—Ale-houses are ever 
an occasion of debauchery and excess; and either in a reli- 
gious or political light, it would be our highest interest to 
have the greatest part of them suppressed. They should be 
put under laws of not continuing open beyond a certain hour, 
and harbouring only proper persons. These rules, it may be 
said, will diminish the necessary taxes ; but this is false rea- 
soning, since what was consumed in debauchery abroad, 
would, if such a regulation took place, be more justly, and 
perhaps more -equitably for the workman’s family, spent at 
home ; and this cheaper to them, and without less of time. 
On the other hand, our ale-houses, being ever open, interrupt 
business ; the workman is never certain who frequents them, 
nor can the master be sure of having what was begun finished 
at the-convenient time. — Zhe Bee, 1759. 


Prison Verses.—The following lines are inscribed on the 
flyleaf of an ancient black-letter copy of the Statutes at 
Large, until recently in one of our large county prisons. The 
writing is about the period of Henry VIII, and, so far as we 
know, the verses have never appeared in print. Who 
‘* Henry Bett ’’ was, or what the crime, or charge of crime, 
for which he was lying under sentence of death, we know 
not. : 


a 


‘ Alas howe shall I lyve that dieth everi hower, 
Mi lief it maie compared be unto a gathered flower 
for as the same is cut—to die wher it must stande 
Like sentence have I latelie had bi Judges of this lande 
quoth Henry Bett prisoner. 


‘* How long the daies and tymes do seeme 
to those which captive be 
Wher Death attends craving ther endes 
to make ther bondage free 
quoth H. B. 


“© Deserte doth bide me hoape 
but yet I loke to die 
Shall I then feare the same 
And sorrowes multiplie 
No no Death bringeth bliss 
When lief w™ sorrowe ended is 
quoth H.B.” 


Temperature in the Shade.—During the hot weather of 
last summer the temperature on one day was said to be higher 
than in the shade at Calcutta. An observer who has kept a 
register in the East as well as in England gives a useful cau- 
tion as to such comparisons. He says: ‘* What is meant by 
shade in the tropics is the thermometer being placed either 
under a verandah or in a room with a northern aspect. The 
temperature of 90 deg. in the shade in England is only ob- 
tained by placing the thermometer under a tree, where it is 
exposed to either direct or reflected solar rays, causing a rise 
of 10 deg. or 15 deg. higher than the temperature of the 
atmosphere in the shade. I have never seen the thermometer 
in England shaded and with a northern aspect rise above 76 
deg. A remarkable fact should be noticed, viz., that all the 
thermometers sold in England have 76 deg. as summer heat 
marked upon them, which is perfectly correct. The usual 





shade temperature in Hong Kong and Calcutta in the hot 
season is 84 deg. to 90 deg., occasionally rising higher. No 
person could walk about in Calcutta with the same weight of 
clothing that he could wear in London. The high tempera- 
ture in Australia is easily borne, owing to the dry atmo- 
sphere, while in Calcutta and Hong Kong the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture, and the heat is most oppressive.” 


Mr. Bright’s Interview with the Widow of the Czar Nicho- 
las.—In January, 1857, Mr. Bright was at Nice, and had 
an interview with the Empress-Dowager of Russia, the widow 
of the Czar Nicholas, which Mr. Barnett Smith thus de- 
scribes :—‘* The Empress hearing of his arrival, sent Baron 
Meyendorf to ask him to call upon her, which he accordingly 
did—accompanied by his daughter—on the Russian’ New 
Year’s Day. The Empress gave her reasons why she wished 
to see him, and said, ‘I know you have been just to my 
country.’ Mr, Bright replied that he wished to Be, and 
thought he had been, just to both countries. ‘The Empress 
spoke with much feeling, saying that she could never under- 
stand why England should have made war upon Russia. 
Her Majesty spoke English, though not fluently. Baron Mey- 
endorf, who was one of the attached servants of the Empress, 
had lost his son at the siege of Sebastopol ; and as he men- 
tioned his loss to Mr. Bright, the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. Speaking of the Empress after the interview he said, 
‘The Empress is so good—I love her as my mother,’”—Zife 
of John Bright, M.P. 


Emigration to Canada.—Shortly before his return to 
Canada the Marquis of Lorne presided at a meeting of the 
Women’s Emigration Society. He said that a woman going 
out to the colonies without friends to see to her was apt to drift 
into penury and great want, and sometimes came back to the 
old country because she could not succeed in the new. In 
regard to the provinces of Canada, which he and also the 
Princess had visited, he wished to mention the establishment 
of Miss Rye, who had offices in this country and also in 
Canada. Miss Rye had a beautiful place near Niagara, 
where peaches grew with such luxuriance that they were given 
to pigs in the autumn. He had examined her books, and in 
almost every case the girls under her care had soon been 
‘*boarded out.” He was perfectly certain that they could 
not go wrong in encouraging the emigration of children to 
any extent, and the more girls they could send out for domestic 
service the better. Women ofeighteen or nineteen, when they 
became serviceable helps in the houses of the yeomen farmers, 
occupied very pleasant positions indeed. Ladies in Canada 
complained that it was almost impossible to g&t women ser- 
vants, and if a servant was at all prepossessing she got an 
offer of marriage within a fortnight, and away she went. In 
portions of the North-west Provinces the population consisted 
almost entirely of young men, and he was sure the meeting 
would agree with him that it was not a good thing for these 
young gentlemen to be left entirely to themselves. He would 
suggest that ladies’ committees should be formed at Winni- 
peg, in Manitoba, and other parts of the North-west Pro- 
vinces, as well as in England. These committees should 
interchange reports, and on these reports the candidates 
applying to the committee at home should act. The post- 
master of the ship in which he came over told him that four 
years ago there were not more than twenty letters by each 
mail for the north-western parts of Canada. Now there were 
2,700 letters from the old country to those districts. This 
showed how people had settled and multiplied in the new 
country, and what a field was open for further emigration. 


Socotra.—A visit to this island was paid in the summer 
of 1880 by Dr. Schweinfurtt, the botanist and African 
explorer. He started from Aden, March 12, in an Arab 
vessel with a crew of twenty-five men. Strong easterly winds 
and the currents made the voyage no less than 28 days to 
Socotra. He remained there four weeks, being afraid of the 
approach of the south-west monsoon, which would have ren- 
dered return to Aden impossible. Dr. Schweinfurtt was not 
the first naturalist who had explored the island, Professor 
Balfour; of Glasgow, having spent six weeks there in 1880. 
Many new species, however, were found. One-fourth of 
the flora may be regarded as peculiar to the island, especially 
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some very curious specimens which have nothing to do with 
the flora of Africa or Asia. With regard to the slave trade 
of these seas, Dr. Schweinfurtt says that ‘‘ eight large vessels 
of from 150 to 250 tons arrived in the early part of May from 
Zanzibar on their way to Muscat. They remained there four 
or five days, and carried on a brisk trade with the Socotrians 
on the seashore at Tammarid. There were no slaves on 
board of these vessels, none sold, none offered for sale. I 
am pretty well informed on this point. Upon inquiring why 
no slaves were sent to Muscat, every one told me that nobody 
would risk doing so, because the movements of vessels from 
port to port were too rigorously watched, and the penalty is 
too severe. The result is that both at Zanzibar and Muscat 
the slave trade is really suppressed. The stoppage which 
vessels trading between these two ports make at Socotra 
escapes observation, for this island is so completely left to 
itself, that up to 1875, when a new treaty was concluded 
between England and Socotra, only shipwrecked persons had 
visited it. Once a year, and then only for two or three days, 
the despatch vessel which is stationed at Aden visits the 
island to display the British flag (also used by the Sultan of 
Socotra) and to pay the 200 dollars which are due to the 
Sultan. This year, unfortunately, the despatch vessel could 
not go there, and was the cause of our perplexity about re- 
turning. Socotra might be a very convenient place for slave- 
trading, but it is not so. Slaves are almost unknown in the 
island. There are some, however, in the small villages on 
the coast, which are inhabited by Arabs, while the mountains 
are peopled by a peculiar indigenous race, neither Arab, nor 
Soumali, nor Negro, nor anything else. There are in these 
villages a great number of negroes free or manumitted by 
their masters in Zanzibar or in Muscat. These families have 
already reached the second or third generations. Others have 
recently come from Muscat, etc., but all of them enjoy 
perfect liberty. Socotra is a sort of refuge for these people. 
The Red Sea is the very reverse. What a shameful state of 
things there is at the very gates of Aden! Unfortunately, 
the local governor has not sufficient force at his disposal for 
the careful suppression of the slave trade. Generally there 
are only a gunboat and a despatch vessel stationed there.” 


Tartar Courtship.—Among the Tchulian Tartars a curious 
mode of ‘‘ popping the quesiton” is reported. A writer in 
the ‘* Telegraph ” thus describes it : ‘‘ The Tchulian Ceelebs 
in search of a wife, having filled a brand-new pipe with 
fragrant tobacco, stealthily enters the dwelling of the fair one 
upon whom he has bestowed his affections, deposits the pipe 
upon a conspicuous article of furniture, and retires on tip-toe to 
some convenient hiding-place in the neighbourhood, local 
etiquette reqhiring that he should execute this strategic 
movement apparently undetected by the damsel of his choice 
or any member of her family. Presently he returns without 
further affectation of secrecy, and looks into the apartment in 
a casual sort of way. Asingle glance at the pipe he left 
behind him enables him to learn the fate of his proposal. If 
it has been smoked, he goes forth an accepted and exultant 
bridegroom ; if not, the offer of his hand and heart has been 
irrevocably rejected, as not even worth a pipe of tobacco. 
By this ingenious expedient the pain and humiliation of 
verbal refusal and fruitless pleadings are spared to luckless 
woers, and Tartar maidens are saved from importunities 
iustly regarded as peculiarly trying to female sensibility.” 


English Taste and French Fashion.—About twenty years 
ago, when Englishwomen seemed to be slavishly following 
every change or fashion introduced by the caprice of the French 
Imperial Court and the cupidity of Parisian modistes, Charles 
Dickens advocated a little more independence on the part of 
his countrywomen. His advice was as little followed then 
as similar efforts for supporting “‘ native industries ” are likely 
to be permanently useful now, but the idea was at least sensible 
and patriotic. ‘* Let Englishwomen set up and pay worthy 
homage to a court of fashion of their own. - It is no question 
about trifles of fashion, but a question of life and happiness 
to thousands, whether we shall submit to all the sudden freaks 
of very bad French taste, or whether we shall sometime set 
up an honest and reasonable standard of our own. England 
was never happier than she now is in her Sovereign. We 
have also the feminine care over the expected gaities of a 
Court, now entrusted to a young princess, frank, lively, 





sensible, and very popular, to whom there would be gladly 
conceded leadership in all matters of female fashion. But 
even the princess could not, single-handed and by mere influ- 
ence of example, overcome the tyranny of an old usage, still 
less could she supply for us the need there is of a few months’ 
notice in anticipation of each change of fashion. Let a few 
women of rank and fashion, with a right sense of true ele- 
gance—who might accept honourable service in the matter 
upen nomination of her Majesty—form, with the princess at 
their head, a little Committee of Taste, empowered to revise 
the fashions of Court dress, and able by their influence and 
example to make their decree$ more valid than those of the 
wretchell and unknown designers of montrosity. English- 
women would all gladly follow a good lead. Many a good 
woman in middle life would be saved from ruining her hus-- 
band by mockery of the extravagance and folly of the female 
Court of France—which has a great deal in it not desirable 
to be imitated anywhere.” 


Bygone Days in the Cloth Trade.—In the Middle Ages: 


there was annually, on the feast of Corpus Christi, a grand 
pageant in the city of York, in which were represented the 
various trades carried on in the county of broad acres, From 
the record of these pageants it appears that the woolpacker 
took an important position in the celebration. The term 
indicates the nature of his employment. Into his hands the 
fleece was delivered. No trace is left of the woolsorter in 
the old records, but in the next process we meet with the 
pynner—that is, comber, the word pynner being evidently an 
Anglicised form of the Norman-French word peinnur. At 
first sight it may appear strange that there should be no record. 
of the spinner, but women’s rights were not to the fore in 
those dark ages, and it will at once occur to the mind that 
spinning was a feminine occupation, carried on at the fire- 
side, and there still remains the appellation given to women 
who spun in the modern word spinster. The extension of 
trade brought about a change in spinning, and it was gradu- 
ally transferred to the male sex, but no special period for the 
transaction can be stated. There is, however, in an old list 
of the fourteenth. century reference made to ‘‘spynsters, 
carders, and cappe-knitters,” who were men. Weaving also 
was, in the early stage of the cloth trade, executed by women. 
Thus we find in the “‘ Visions of Piers Plowman ” the lines, 
‘* My wyfe was a webbe and woolen cloth made.” To per- 
sons who are fond of tracing the changes words undergo, 
the spelling of ‘* woolen” in this quotation will not be over- 
looked ; and it will also be seen that the American mode of 
spelling the word with only one ‘‘1” is simply a return to 
the original form. From the makers of webbe is obtained 
the word ‘‘ webber,” and its feminine form ‘‘ webster.” Here, 
again occurs an interesting word. ‘‘ Webster” originally 
meant a female webber, but in course of time the occupation 
of the workwoman became the surname of her descendants, 
and thus the large family of the Websters now engaged in 
the Yorkshire cloth trade can trace back their ancestry to the 
women-weavers of medizeval times. —Zextile Manufacturer. 


A Bookbinder’s Bill.—Mr. Joseph Cundall, in his ‘‘ Book-- 
binding Ancient and Modern,” gives the following quaint bill 
sent to Lord Spenser by Roger Payne, a clever but eccentric 
workman of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
‘“¢ ZEschylus Glasgue. Mpccxcy. Flaxman illustravit. 
Bound in very best manner, sewd with strong Silk, every 
Sheet round every Band, not false Bands; the Back lined 
with Russia Leather, Cutt Exceeding Large ; Finished in the 
most Magnificent Manner, Embordered with ERNAINE ex- 
pressive of the High Rank of The Noble Patroness of the 
Designs. The other Parts Finished in the most elegant 
Taste with small Tool Gold Borders Studded with Gold ; 
and small Tool Plates of the most exact Work, Measured 
with the Compasses. It takes a great deal of Time, marking 
out the different Measurements; preparing the Tools, and 
making out New Patterns. The Book finished in compart- 
ments with parts of Gold Studded Work. All the Tools 
except Studded points are obliged to be worked off plain first 
—and afterwards the Gold laid on, and Worked off again. 


And this Gold Work requires Double Gold, being on Rough ~ 


Grained Morocco, the Impressions of the Tools must be fitted 
and covered at the bottom with gold to prevent flaws and. 
cracks. —£12 12s.” 
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FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. | 





Hondon Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1857.) 


OFFICE: 


200, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 








HOMES ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY THE FUNDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Reformatories ... as seryepit: PRticenes bees, 5s PP teen 


For Friendless Young Women of Good Character... a 
Training Home for Friendless Young Girls of Good Character 


200, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 

35, EDEN GROVE, HOLLOWAY, N. 
1, MAUDE GROVE, WEST BROMPTON, S.W. 
5, PARSON’S GREEN, S.W. 

195, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
7, PARSON’S GREEN, S.W. 


Home for the immediate reception of Penitents. OPEN ALL NIGHT. ~ 37, MANCHESTER STREET, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 








The benefits of the Institution are chiefly offered to strangers in London and friendless young women and girls. 
Neither creed, class, nor country are barriers to admission to this Institution, and if at any time preference is given, it is 


accorded to those most really friendless. 


Each Home is under the care of a resident Matron and Assistants. 


The above Homes accommodate a total of 180 Inmates. 


Suitable cases are admitted on any day of the week, or even hour. 


Since the establishment of this Institution more than 10,000 young women have been admitted to the Homes. 
Donors of £5 5s., or of Annual Subscriptions of 21s. each or 10s. 6d., are earnestly asked to send, at once, and thus help 


forward this MISSION OF MERCY. 





REMITTANCES OF CONTRIBUTIONS.—Contributions will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Edward 
W. Thomas, at 200, Euston Road, N.W.; by the Bankers, Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co., 73, Lombard Street, E.C. ; by 
Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. ; or by any Member of the Committee. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Edward W. Thomas, at the General Post Office, and crossed 
Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co. Cheques should also be crossed with the Bankers’ names. 

Remittances acknowledged by return of post by official receipt. 





The First Home opened in 1857 provided for 16 Inmates, | In 1870 the Homes provided for 120 Inmates. 


In 1865 the Homes provided for... ... 85 


In 1881, 8 » 








500 BEAUTIFUL SCRAPS 


fi 6d For OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS SCRAP-BOOKS, 
or . including 150 Embossed Relief Scraps, also Choice 
By Post Coloured Chromo Pictures and Transfer Pictures, 
7 Stamps. with directions. 

Given away with every Packet is the ROYAL GAME OF 
GOOSE, complete; the SHADOW PANTOMIME, the Young 


‘Conjuror, Hundreds of Conundrums, Puzzles, Tricks, &c. A Complete 


Budget of Fun for the Winter Evenings. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“TI was well pleased at the receipt of your 6d. packet of Scraps to-day ; will you 
forward me two more? I never saw acheaper lot.—M?D.” 

“TI received the packet and Free Gifts all right, and was much pleased with them. 
They are indeed cheap at the money.—H. MCI.” 

— ead we are very well pleased with it. Will you please forward 
a shilli et?—M. B.” 

“ Toaw well pleased with the’6d. packet of Scraps, and will feel obliged if you will 
send me two more packets as good as the I have seen several packets this week 
from other places, but none equal to yours ; 14 stamps enclosed.—J. B.” 

“ Packet received to-day ; the cont are b ful.—J.C." 

N.B,—The original letters may be seen on application. Complete List of 
Packets, &c., One Stamp. 


E. M. SMITH & CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 


11, KIRBY STREET, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 














Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


SILKS, CASHMERES, 
—__—, VELVETEENS, 
fre. | SERGES, & UMBRELLAS 


Post Free. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS. 


A Rich Lyons Silk Dress for 31s. 6d. 
A good wearing and handsome es and bright. 
A special “= consignment of pure Black Silk, wear guaranteed, at 2s, 114d. 
and 4s. 8}d. ‘These are fully 40 per cent. under ordinary prices, 
Regular Goods now on Sale from 1g, 94d. to 8s, 6d. 


Umbrellas. 
Arrangements have been made with one of the largest Manufacturers to 
sell his Umbrellas at Reduced Prices, Illustrated List sent on application. 


All-Wool French Cashmere Dress for 10s. 6d. 

Black, and all the New Colours. Arrangements have been made to 
offer All-Wool French Cashmeres at Reduced Prices, direct from the 
makers in Clichy and Rheims, 1s. 3}d. to 3s_ 11d. per yard, forty-six inches 
wide. These goods are fully 30 per cent. under ordinary prices. 


A Rich Velveteen Dress, in all Colours, for 19s. 6d. 

The Clichy Silken Velveteen is a French Manufacture of surprising 
beauty. Guaranteed to retain its colour to the last, 1s, r1$d. to 3s. 12d. 
Patterns free. 

The Patent Fast Pile French Silken Velveteen 1s guaranteed to be as 
represented. The entire cost of Dress and Making will be allowed if the 
Pile comes off. 


All-Wool French Serge Dress for 8s. 9d., in all Colours. 
These goods are made from the finest Tasmanian Wool, and will be 
found to equal to any of the English makes. Range of prices :—zo}d., 
1s. o}ds, 1s. 2$d., and 1s. 4d. per yard, in all Colours, 





Comparison | 
the Only Test. ; 

















Write for Patterns to 


SAMUEL MOORE, Wholesale Silk Merchant, 


28, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








To Face End of Matter. 








THE “LETSURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOMEFOR’ MARCH 


NTAINS P 
Proverb Lore, By.the Rey. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.As 
de > 





The Strange Lodger. By Mrs. Prosser, (Ji/ustrated.) 
The True Aim of Life—Pleasing Christ. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER, MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 
Thoughts of a Country Parson.—iii. Charity. 
pentance. 

The Peasant Woman of the Lozére. 

Homeward Bound with Invalids. 

A River of Fire. © The Story of a Great Deliverance. By 
C. F. Gorpon Cumminc. (With Engraviugs.) 

A Sunday at, Beyrout. 

Pharaoh’s Pursuit. 

The Story of Benjamin’s Sack, as illustrating the 


Present State of Israel. : 
Life’s Pleasure Garden. By the Author of “The Mirage | Scripture Enigmas. 


of Life.” (WJllustrated.) Monthly Religious Record. 
With a Frontispiece on Toned Paper, “ Pharaoh’s Pursuit.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


POSTAL NOTICE. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates for. Foreign 
Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the “LEISURE HOUR”’ can now be forwarded to any 
of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN, viz., Three Halfpence each Part. Asa new Volume was commenced with the 
January Part it affords a good opportunity for commencing to send the Magazine. Any Bookseller 
or Newsagent will arrange to forward the Parts. The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way 
of reaching friends and relatives abroad, by whom the Parts will be welcomed. The following 
List gives the postage to some of the principal countries. 

For the 


single 
Part. 


iii. Human Life. 

The Hours of the Day in the Fourth Gospel. 

The Friendship of the Sun. 

Poetry :—“O-Dieu ! aie pitié de moi qui suis pécheur.” 
—Felicitas, (With Engraving.)—.The Day is Thine.”—‘‘ Thou hast 
done it unto Me.” + 4 

Pages for the Young:—Elsie in the Snow.—The first 
Féte of all the Protestant Sunday-school Children of Paris, By one 
who was present as a scholar. 


Things New and Old, 
Sabbath Thoughts :—Light and Truth,—An Apostle’s Joy, 


iv. Re- 











| Leisure Hour 

and Sunday 
at Home 
together, 


For the 
single 
Part. 


Leisure Hour 
and Sunday 
at Home 
together, 


Name of Place. Name of Pace. 


Africa, West Coast of . 
Argentine Confederation 
Australia . . eh ane ee oe ae . Is. 
eS Ee ce aes ee ee ee ee ° 3d. 
Bega! od BBQ OU eo. : 3d. 
OS Oa ae a 3d. 
Jee a ee a a ee d P 6d. 
agg. oe ok eae , ; 3d. 
Cape Coatt Gast. }. £3.55. «i dae . 

Cape of Good Hope 
Coploe a 0 te 
CHING x 
Constantinople. 
Bes 4g wo 
France and Algeria . 
Gold Coast , 


od.a 
6d. 


India .« «+ , - 43d. 
italy. « . nares bout a 
Jamaica . 

Japan ° 

Madagascar 

Madtira . 

Malta . 

Mexico. . 

Natal. . . 

New Brunswick . 

Newfoundland . 

New Zealand . 

Nova Scotia . 

Russia . «. 

Sierra Leone , 

Ss 


Sweden . 
Switzerland. 
Tasmania . 


Germany . . . 
Gibraltar’. 
GHOe 5.6 OTe DE Mel 0 (TS FF ° 
{ae ere eee oe : Transvaal . . 
Hong Kong. ; i + od. United States . 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 
The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for the 
transmission abroad of the ‘* Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by 
prepayment for both magazine and postage. _ P.O. Orders to be made payable to JosePH TARN, at the Chief Office, London. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


‘THIS NEW SERIES is designed to meet the needs of the-increasing number of persons in all classes who are disquieted by current ‘speculations 

concerning the fundamental truths and principles of the Christian faith. Is there a God? Has God spoken to men? Can God, for great and 
important ends, make His power and presence felt by acts that are departures from the ordinary methods of His working in nature? Has He actually done 
so? Do the just conclusions from the facts of science shake the foundations of religion? These and many other kindred questions are occupying men’s 
minds toa preter degree than at any previous period. It is not only needful to meet and answer them fairly and fully, in order to shut the mouth of the 
gainsayer if he will not be convinced, but to confirm the faith of the Christian and enable him to give a reason for the hope that is in him. 

Closely related to this urgent need of the present day, isthe d d for a re-stat t of the positive truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. ‘The faith once delivered to the saints is unchangeable, but the attitude-of men’s minds towards it is ever changing, and. the statementof the 
truth must be adapted to the contemporary phases of thought. The effort will be made in these Tracts to meet this want in a manner fitted to convince an 
confirm, and in a form fitted for extensive circulation. 

Another pressing need of the time is the application of Christian principle to life and conduct, the testing of the tendencies and practices of Society 
by the standard of Christian morality, and the discussion of the relations of Christianity to various departments of thought and activity. The Present 
Day Tracts will embrace this purpose also. 

The Archbishop of Yorx, Professor Wack, Professor CurisTLigB, W. CARRUTHERS, Esq., F.R.S., Principal Cave, Canon Barry, Professor 
Brarxig, Dr. DALLINGER, Rev. J. Guinness Rocrrs, Rev. E. R. Conpgr, Dr. DonALD Fraser, Dr. OswaALp Dykes, and other writers of eminence 
in various departments, who are thoroughly acquainted: with the thought and life of the time, are expected to contribute to the Series. 


THE THREE FOLLOWIMG TRACTS ARE NOW READY, PRICE 4d. EACH. 


l. Christianity and Miracles at the Present Day. By the Rev. Principal Carrns, p.p., author of 
‘* Unbelief in the 18th Century ” (being the Cunningham Lecture for 1880), etc. 


2. The Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the Dead. By the 
aor c p Ree, M.A., author of *‘ Christiam Evidences in Relation to Modern Thought” (being the Bampton Lecture for 1877), ‘The Jesus of the 
vangelists,” etc. ' 


3. Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity. By Principal Carrns, p.p. 
LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 









































